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STARTING WORK NOW FOR A BETTER CROP NEXT YEAR—SELECTING SEED CORN IN THE FIELD 
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Keeping pace 
with the South 


The first American locomotive to enter ac- 
tual service was the “Best Friend” of 1830. 
Built in a New York foundry, shipped by sea 
to Charleston, it hauled the first passenger 
train on what is now the Southern Railway 
A. System. 
‘Twenty-two hundred locomotives, some of 
_them fifty times as heavy as this famous 
_ pioneer engine, and 70,000 cars, operating on 
-8,300 miles of Southern Railway System 
lines, are now doing the work that was be- 
gun by the “Best Friend.” 


From the Ohio and the Potomac to the Gulf, 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the far- 
flung rails of the Southern reach across 
twelve states with 40,000,000 inhabitants. 

The Southern serves the South—from the 
northern gateways at Washington, Cincin- 
nati and Louisvile—and the western gate- 
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: ways at St. Louis and Memphis —to the 
2 ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
, 





Brunswick and Jacksonville—and the Gulf 
ports of Mobile and New Orleans. 





Operated by men of the South, who have 
been bred in its traditions to understand its 
problems and its needs, the Southern keeps 
pace with the South. The investment in its 
properties is now more than $710,000,000, 

-» of which $285,000,000 has been expended in 
the past two decades. 


With the continued cooperation of the people 
of the South, we will be enabled to com- 
mand the capital for the greater transpor- 
tation facilities that Southern development 
will inevitably demand. 











THE “ BEST 
FRIEND” 








Southern Railway System 
last year spent inthe South 
$20,000,000 more than it 
received from the South. ~ 














% WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses f 
‘ . - 


built in a Southern factory to meet South 
ern requirements Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog and 


lowest prices 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 






3: AN EDUCATION 
73 Whgy FOR BUSINESS 












pays its possessor well. There 


is always a big demand for ef- 





ficient bookkeepers, stenogra- 


“You Cannot Afford to Be With- | 


out a Silo” 


phers, bankers and secretaries. 
We can train you thoroughly, 
quickly, and at a reasonable 
cost. 
Enroll Any Time. 
Send for Catalog. 


We Manufacture 
Dixie and Tennessee Wood Silos 
and Tanks 
Papec sadlecs ‘Cutters, "Steel Cribs Sod’ @eseem. 
Fittings for Home-made’ Silos, Concrete and 
Write for Catalog and Prices, 
Dixie Silo & Cutter Co., 


Main 2696, 403 Presbyterian Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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PULLER 


BY 


AND A FORDSON 


Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for 
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The ay poweieg rhe go — clearing land rapidly and at low costs. E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
mation in it each week that will help Write for more information " a Cc 
you. Read it. TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Ga. | | | "ACE'G#. §- ¢- CRAM, HS.) 
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AT SCHOOL 

|} opening of school appr 
well for parents to have 

e @ nmhees 11 
examined physically to 
they are suffering from defects 
or diseases. If so, 1 tim hould 
{lost in having the defects rrected 
| It is a very easy matter to spread dis 
|ease at school, and pr 1utionary 
measures should be adopted. Page 











By the Managing Editor 





FARM WORK FOR Harvest 


SEPTEMBER 

| while we are busy at work sa ne & 
crops we have made year we 
should not overlook thx rk with 
livestock, poultry, and ‘ 
the home grounds. Get ; to make 
the boll weevils go into qua 
ters early and hungry, and many 

them will starve and fy: hroug 
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Carolina and North Caroli: leaders 
should prove of value : . Pas 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


ness Farmer’s Calendar this week, we are inserting 

the following September reminders from South 
Carolina agricultural leaders, most of which are equally 
well adapted to North Carolina and Virginia. Saving 
what has been made during the 1923 producing season 
and preparing to produce more and better stuff next 
year are the central thoughts running through most of 
the suggestions for September gathered from agricul- 
tural leaders for the benefit of South Carolina farmers. 


[oes Far of our editorial suggestions for the Busi- 


I.—What the Agronomists Say 


ROF. C. P. Blackwell, chief of the agronomy divis- 
Pees of Clemson College, in suggesting September 
work for farmers, says that greater attention 
should be given this fall to cover crops for soil build- 
ing, to alfalfa, to destruction of cotton stalks, and to 
securing suitable varieties of small grains and planting 
a liberal acreage. 
During the month of September, he says, prepara- 
tion should be made for planting 


for more and better fruit, and the growing of onions, 
strawberries, spinach, etc. Prof. Newman stresses the 
value of onions as a truck crop and urges immediate 
preparation of soil for planting either seeds or sets in 
late September or early October. 

He says the most economical way of growing onions 
is from seed. It requires about four or five pounds of 
onion seed to plant an acre. These seed usually cost 
$2 to $3 per pound. The seed should be sowed in shal- 
low furrows ten inches apart and covered about three- 
fourths of an inch deep. Early fall planting is strongly 
advised, Onions planted as late as the first of Novem- 
ber do not make sufficient growth to enable them to 
stand the freezing weather of winter. If planted in 
late September or early October, they will make con- 
siderable growth by the middle or last of December 
and will not be injured to any extent by the freezes. 
In case the tops of the young seedling onions are killed 
tc the ground by a very severe freeze, the little bulbs 
will not be seriously injured and new tops will be 
formed in a very few days. The onion seedlings should 
be thinned out during February to stand two to three 


matured. Decaying vegetables and vegetable plants 
are likely to increase disease and insect damage next 
season, 

Do not allow the asparagus bed to go to weeds but 
do not cut away the tops that have grown to full size. 
Either or both will decrease production next spring as 
a result of a weakened plant. 


III].—Preventing Next Year’s Plant 
Diseases 


“eq AVING next year’s crops from plant diseases is 
S the big job for September,” says Dr. W. D. 
Moore, extension plant pathologist. Cleaning up 
fields and orchards, selecting disease-free seed, and 
otherwise using the “ounce of prevention” will pay 
many fold the cost in time and money. His hints are 

summed up below. 
Continue the post-harvest clean-up of the orchard. 
burn, bury deeply, or feed to the hogs all diseased 
fruit and debris from under the 





a generous acreage of oats, rye, 
and other crops which may be 
used as substitute feed crops. There 
is a shortage of corn in many sec- 
tions due to dry weather this sum- 
mer and a good crop of oats will 
do much to relieve this shortage 
next spring. 

In addition to this, preparation 
should be made for planting win- 
ter cover crops early and exten- 
sively. One of the very best prac- 
tices which any farmer can use is 
the careful planting of cover crops 
for soil building. Rye and vetch, 
trimson clover, bur clover,—all of 
these are good winter cover crops, 
and every farmer should plaa nuw 
to cover his fields with these crops. 

Farmers who are contemplating 
planting alfalfa should get ready 
to plant on only a well prepared 
seedbed where there is good mois- 








trees. Trim out and burn all dead 
or cankered twigs. Every piece of 
dead material removed from the 
orchard will decrease the amount 
of harbored disease in the same 
proportion. A judicial sanitary 
program is as valuabie to the er- 
chardist as the regular spray pro- 
gram. 

It is well for farmers to begin 
placing orders now for “certified” 
white potato seed for another year. 
It is the best method of fighting 
diseases, and diseases aze the 
greatest “robbers” of the potato 
crop. The most successful potato 
growers in the country plant noth- 
ing but certified seed,—which is 
proof enough that it pays. 

Corn ear and root rot, which 
has been causing trouble in many 
places throughout the state this 
year, can best be controlled by se- 
lecting strong disease-free stalks 


ated 








ture, plenty of fertilizers and lime, 
and should then plant the seed as 
early as possible, using thirty 
pounds of inoculated seed per acre. 
Alfalfa should be seeded only by 
good farmers and on rich land which has been well 
Prepared for this crop. When seeded in this way and 
Properly cared for, it is a valuable crop. 


ing up 


This year all farmers should learn to use the weed 
hook or the weed chain in the destruction of cotton 
stalks. We believe that one of the best practices which 
any farmer can follow is the early destruction of his 
cotton stalks. The best way to destroy these com- 
Pletely is to take a good heavy plow, a good team, and 
@ weed chain and cover them under with soil. 

Success with oats, rye, and wheat depends very 

tgely on the selection of varieties that have been 
Weighed in the balance and not found wanting as to 
adaptability, quality, and yield. No time should be 
lost now in securing the best varieties. Those found 
best by the South Carolina Experiment Station are :— 

Oats—Appler and Fulghum, the Appler being per- 
haps the best yielding, but the Fulghum somewhat 
earlier, 

Rye—Abruzzi is the only variety now recommended. 

Wheat —Alabama Blue Stem (or Purple Straw), 

4ps Prolific, Fulcaster, and Deitz’s Mediterranean. 


I—The Gardener Says— 


UGGESTIONS for gardeners from Prof. C. C. 

ewman, chief of the horticultural division, and 
George P. Hoffman, extension horticulturist, em- 
€ the continued care of the garden, preparation 


PLANT NOW TO HAVE A GOOD COVER CROP TO TURN UNDER NEXT SPRING in the 


The Berry School, Mount Berry, Ga., believes in cover crops for every acre of its farm. It is build- 
the fertility of the soil by turning these cover crops under each spring. 


inches apart in the row. The thinnings may be trans- 
planted in the same way as onion sets. 

Timely garden and orchard notes by Mr. Hoffman 
are given below: 

Now is the time to plant spinach for early fall use. 
Sow a row Or two in the garden, the seed rather thin 
in the row, the rows twenty-four inches apart. If the 
rains are seasonable and the soil as rich as it should be, 
with proper hoeing it will be ready for use in Octo- 
ber. A sowing about the middle of September will 
supply greens throughout the winter and early spring, 
for spinach is about as hardy as salad onions. 

Keep strawberries clean. If allowed to become in- 
fested with weeds, the plants will become weakened 
through competition and the quality, size, and number 
of berries produced next spring will be reduced. Vig- 
orous strawberry plants set now and kept free of 
weeds until frost will give a good yield of extra large 
berries next spring. 

It is not too early to consider fruit trees and vines. 
Decide upon the kinds you wish to grow and write for 
nursery catalogs, a list of varieties best adapted to 
your surroundings, and other information that you may 
need. There are many waste places about our homes 
that will produce fruits as well as weeds if we let 
them. 

Sow a row of some early variety of head lettuce and 
radishes and a planting of snap beans. 

Cultivate and clean up ground where vegetables have 


field. The mature staiks 
should be cut and dried ont in a 
shed so that no moldy growth will 
attack the kernels. After husking, 
the ears which are firm and free of stringy butts 
should be selected, and this will improve the corn and 
reduce the disease. 

Farmers should be careful at this time of year not 
to feed smutty corn to livestock. The spores of the 
causal fungus will be passed on into the manure, car- 
ried back to the field next spring, and cause another 
infection on the growing corn, Smutty corn stalks re- 
moved from the field and burned now will save bushels 
of corm next year. 

3ean rust has been unusually severe this year, and 
everywhere farmers should make a special effort to de- 
stroy all vines showing rust and begin making plans 
for growing rust-resistant beans another year. 


IV.—Feeding Beef Cattle Without Grain 


OR years the farmers in the Middle West have 
| ee wintering their cattle largely in the corn fields 

after the ears have been removed. If we have the 
velvet beans in addition to the stover, then certainly 
our cattle should come through our short winters in 
better shape than they come through the long winters 
in the Middle West. 


Another way in which cattle may be-brought through 
the winter is by the use of rye as a winter pasture. If 
this rye pasture is supplemented with some cheap rough- 
age such as weedy hay, straw, or corn stover, they will 
come through the winter very nicely. 
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One Dozen More Travel Notes From 
the Carolinas and Virginia 


week’s Progressive Farmer we 
i varietv of things that have impressed 


recent trips across North Carolina, South 


com- 


N LAST 


mented on 


us on some 
Carolina, and Southwestern Virginia. In these trips 
we have gone from the sea to the mountains, keeping 
our eyes open all the time for things we thought might 


value to subscribers. 
* * * 


be of interest or 


1. The improvement in school buildings is one of the 
Especially 


things that most impress the traveler now 
I wen- 


remarkable is the improvement in high schools. 
tv or thirty vears ago the only chance the country boy 
er girl had to get even a high school education was to 
leave home and go off to board at ancient 
“academy.” Today it is about as easy to get a high 
school education as it was then to get a common school 
education, and it is about as easy now to go to college 


as it was then to go to high school. 
* * * 


some 


2. Unfortunately, however, the school grounds show 
no such improvement as the school buildings. Now that 
our educational leaders have done such a remarkable 
job in promoting better buildings, we wish they would 
tackle the much easier and less expensive task of beau- 
tifying school grounds. Some good planting and land- 
scape work in connection with the public school would 
set a fine example for similar work about all 
homes. 


tarm 


a a 
3. Farm homes are also improving somewhat more 
rapidly in architecture than in appearance of grounds. 
The old style way of throwing a house together with- 
out regard to beauty or convenience is giving way to 
the more sensible custe:r of getting an experienced ar- 
chitect’s plans before building. Attractive bungalows 
with enough windows and porches to suit our mild 
Southern climate are more and more in demand. It is 
also gratifying to see that the firetrap shingle roofs are 
being sperseded by safer roofing of other materials. 
The farmer’s fire risk is heavy enough under the best 
conditions, he should do everything he can to reduce the 
risk to a minimum—not forgetting mutual fire insur- 
ance along with the nearest practicable approach to 
fireproof construction. 


* * * 
4. In preventing forest fres all of us should be ten 
times as active and aggressive as we are at present. 
Nearly everywhere we go, dead and dying trees with 
their fire-scarred bodies cry protest against the care- 
lessness and folly of letting fires burn up one of the 
most important crops that any farm can grow—the 
timber crop. Timber is many times as valuable as it 
was a generation ago, but there seems to be little more 
effort to protect it from waste by fire-vandals, and little 
more effort to punish such vandals. 
* * * 
~ 5. Fewer scrub hogs and scrub cattle are seen every- 
where. The old time “piney woods rooter” is surren- 
dering to the Duroc-Jersey, the Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Poland-China, etc. And the improvement in dairy cows 
is especially gratifying. The farm cow that used to 
give a little blue milk, about enough to color the fami- 
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ly’s morning coffee, is giving place to a well-formed 

dairy type with Jersey, Guernsey, or Holstein ancestors 

whose names the farmer-owner rattles off with pride. 
+ * * 

decidedly slower. 

find, as does the 

stallions or jacks. 


horses is 
mar« 
writer, nd good 
And yet our wise (?) Legislatures persist in levying 


6, The 
Even those 
that it is difficult to 


improvement in 
farmers who have 


special taxes on all such animals! They had much bet- 
ter vote a bounty to the owners. 
* + * 

lttractive bank buildings are seen now in nearly 


every town and village, and bank advertisements appear 
on every highway and in every country newspaper. 
Farmers no longer keep their money in old trunks or 
stockings, but pay bills by check like other business 
men. More and more too, do our farmers borrow 





es at fair rates of 
outrageously exorbitant 


from banks to pay for needed 
interest, instead of paying the 
“time prices” 
compelled to charge 
farmer in the past has paid for “time prices” 
the rate of 70 per cent a year when by becoming a 
bank depositor and making the 
of the bank officials he could have borrowed at 7 per 
cent. 


supp! 


which supply merchants naturally feel 
bl Many a 


irre sponsibie patrons, 
credit at 


friendly acquaintance 


ia * * 


8. The growth in the number of hospitals is another 
gratifying evidence of progress. A few years ago hos- 
pitals were only for the wealthy, and the few such in- 
stitutions we had were located only at the centers of 
Now important town that it 
hospital facilities for its citizens and the 


population every feels 


must provide 








surrounding population. 
x ok # 

9. The increasing numbers of dentists’ signs in small 
places is something else looks good to us as we 
travel up and down our Southern country. Hardly any 
other preventable folly has cost our Southern farm 
folks much suffering and inconvenience as failure 
to look after the teeth. Now every schoolboy « rl is 

irning the tooth brush habit, and annual vi to the 
iT st are hecking teeth troubles bef tl ome 
crious, 

* * x 
mens and cities are spreading out into the coun- 


U. Le 

The automobile is making it possible at last for 
i and yet live the 
jammed up against their neighbors. 
own lands well 
lands in demand for 


So eminent an ‘authority as Roger W. 


try. 


men to work in town away from 


crowded streets, 


l'armers who 


are likely to find thes¢ 


up against thriving towns 
suburban 
deve lopment. 
Babson says that relatively town real estate is to lose 
and surburban property gain in values. On the other 
hand, the automobile is likely to put entirely out of 
business a great many villages and small trading cen- 
ters. With automobiles, people are more and more 
inclined to visit the larger places for their more im- 
portant purchases, leaving many little places to grad- 
ually dry up. 
« a . 

11, But why don’t people who have cars take better 
of them? A Northern man who has been South 
a great many years said recently that one of the things 
that has impressed him most about our folks is a “fail- 
ure to take care of things.” We build houses and don’t 
paint them, he says; we clear up land and let it wash 
away: we buy expensive implements and machinery 
and fail to house, oil, paint, and repair as we should. 
And it is much the same way with our automobiles. 
Failure to paint, varnish, and house properly makes 
many an automobile old before its time. 

* * * 

12. To make the South “The Land of Beauty” it 
ought to be is evidently the desire of an increasing 
number of Southerners, but we are not yet doing one- 
tenth of what we might easily do in this respect. What 
a dignity and glory is lent to even the humblest cottage 
by the spreading majesty of an ancient oak, a lofty 
pecan tree, or a stately elm! How easy it is in winter 
to have the whole landscape made more beautiful and 
colorful by a few magnolias, hemlocks or longleaf 
pines set about the yard or roadside! And for summer 
how very easy it is to have six to ten crape myrtles 
around the house to glorify it with their long-lived 
wealth of blossom! Just these three things—(1) a few 
great shade trees, not too much crowded but given 
room enough to reach majestic proportions; (2) a few 
evergreen trees about every house in winter and (3) a 
few blossoming shrubs like the mimosa and crape myr- 
tle to glorify every summer—these three simple things 
alone would go far toward making the South “The 
Land of Beauty” it ought to be. 


Are Your Buildings Insured? 


NSURANCE is protection that every farmer should 

take advantage of. Residence, barns, implements, 

stored crops, etc., all should be insured. The loss 
from fire on farms in each Southern state amounts to 
millions of dollars. And did you ever stop to think, 
kind reader, of the predicament you would be in if 
your home or barns should burn?—not the other fel- 
low’s but your own? 


The mutual fire insurance companies are safe and the 
premiums low. _They are cooperative. If there is no 


care 


as Saari : os me Saf > foe x 


The Progressive F, 


mutual organization in your county, you should OF gate 
ize one this summer or else insure in an exi ting old 
line company. Don't wait until your home js only a 
pile of brick and ashes. - You can't insure tl 


Save Every Pound of Dry Roughage 


F THERE is plenty of roughage it will require less 
grain to winter the livestock. Also if there is some 
green grazing during favorable periods in the late 

fall, winter and early spring it will requir ss dry 

feed for the livestock. 


The corn and other grain crops are already deter. 
mined. Nothing can be added except fall winter 
pastures, but much can be done toward ng dry 
roughage for the coming winter. Feed:is always short, 
taking the South as a whole, but it is likely to be 9 
the coming winter to a degree not often reached, Bet 


ter provision has been made for hay than for corn, 


We never intended planting a full crop of corn this 


year and the unfavorable spring resulted in a failure to 
plant what we had intended. In the Southwest we yn. 
derstand the acreage in the grain sorghums was jn. 
creased and to that extent at least that secti n has an 
advantage over the South farther east. But stated, 


dry roughage saved and late fall and winter grazing 


will save grain feed. It therefore follows that every 
‘ffort should be made to save every pound of dry rough. 
age possible this fall. 

Of course, every pound of legume hay that can be 
saved should be cured the best possible. Al! lespe- 
deza, grass, or other hay making plants should be ent 
and cured. There is always a lot of roughage of this 
sert which is not saved. A special effort uld be 
made to save it this fall. 

From the 30,000,000 or more acres of corn planted 
each year in the Cotton Belt there is a large unt of 
corn stover to be saved or allowed to wast ields, 
A comparatively small part is saved, even thor those 
who fail to save it often buy hay, cottonseed hulls and 
other roughage. The best of corn stovet rather 
low grade dry roughage, but the poorest of better 
than none and cheaper than anything to take its place 
that can be bought. A good quality of shredded corn 
stover can be made at a cost of $5 a ton. It may pay 
better to grow and save legumes than to ve corm 
stover at $5 a ton, but if the legume hay ifficient 
quantity is not made, then a ton of any other rough- 
age as good as stover cannot be obtained for $5 a ton, 

There is no longer any doubt that it is uneconomical 
to buy roughage. It can be made and saved on the 
farm for less than the freight cost to move it by rail. 


We grow too little legume hay, for it is much better 
and if home grown cheaper than any other dry rough- 
age. But it is not a question now of what we should 
grow. The problem now is the saving of every possible 
pound now growing on the farm. 


College Education Pays in Dollars 


HE Missouri College of Agriculture made an in- 

vestigation as to the earning power among 666 

farmers in one county. The results showed that 
the educated farmer’s income was 71.4 per cent largef 
than that of the untrained farmer. 

Kansas State Agricultural College made a similar 
survey among 630 farmers in seven counties. The re 
sult showed that the trained farmer’s income was 
greater by almost $1,000 per year than that of the 
farmer with only a common school education. 

Various other investigations in other states have 
been made along this line, and every single one of 
them have clearly shown the value of education m 
farming. This is nothing more than is to be expected, 
because when education is properly applied, it will be 
found profitable in dollars and cents, whether one 8 
in the banking business, farming business, or what not 

The Progressive Farmer believes that every South- 
ern boy and girl should make every reasonable effort 
to secure an education. By education we mean net 
only a high school education, but if at all possible, 4 
college education. It pays not only in dollars aM 
cents, but in ability to enjoy some of the better things 
of life. 


—— Ae 


T THE experiment station in many states where 

varieties of various crops are tested under identi 
cally the same conditions, some varieties out yield oth- 
ers by as much as 50 per cent. The expense of grow 
ing the best and poorest varieties is just the same & 
cept for the slight additional cost of harvesting 
Of course, it is best to secure the seed # 
a first-class variety when attempting to improve 
crop, but it is also absolutely necessary to carefully 
select the seed in the field every year, to prevent 
seed from running out. It is probably advisable to test 
out a number of varieties to find the best one, and thea 
by careful selection in the field, to make it betel 
Summer and fall is the time to carefully select cotton 
corn, peas, soy beans and other seed in the field. 
in touch with your county agent at once and get BiBE 
assist you in selecting seed. : 


best crops. 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


OUBTLESS most of the people in the world 

wish to see right prevail. Doubtless, too, peo- 

ple are better educated than ever before. Never- 
theless, in spite of the right spiritedness of most people 
and the general spread of intelligence, the world con- 
tinues to drift along, and it is hard 
to say whether it is not going from 
bad to worse. 

Germany may collapse at any 
time; Austria is “the poorhouse of 
Europe”; Russia is still in desper- 
ate condition; millions in England 
are out of employment; the French 
and British governments are hope- 
lessly at variance; the French o-- 
cupation of the Ruhr seems to |! 





(CLARENCE POE 
producing little except bitterness; the heathen Turk 
has forced the former Allied Powers to award him 
privileges and powers that make him a menace to civili- 
ration; and American agriculture suffers for lack of 
needed world markets. 


Stage-coach World Relations for Auto- 
mobile Days 


HE situation seems to us to suggest the need for 
T: better and more modern international relation- 

ship. The masses of people in every nation have rea- 
sonable intelligence and reasonable good will, but 
with the present organizations of government, they 
cannot make their intelligence and good will effective. 
Each nation does whatever seems best in its own eyes, 
which means that it does whatever it thinks will best 
subserve its own interests, and there is no common 
counsel to promote justice or prevent wars. The rela- 
tions of governments to one another are the same as 
they were in the days of the stage coach and sailing 
vessel, while we are living in the days of the railroad, 
the steamship, the automobile and wireless. 


Whatever the politicians may say or do, we believe 
the masses of the people want America to do some- 
thing big and worthy to promote better codperation 
among nations. The National Economic League, a 
non-partisan organization of highly intelligent Ameri- 
cans, recently sent out a questionnaire to 3,000 mem- 
bers and found 93 per cent of them in favor of entering 
the World Court as advocated by President Harding 
and 71 per cent in favor of entering the League of 
Nations with reservation acceptable to our govern- 
tment. 


Getting Acquainted With Calvin 
Coolidge 


ERE in the United States these last thirty days, 
He peoplé have spent much of the time, first, in 

paying deserved tributes to the many lovable 
qualities of the big-hearted, affable, friendly President 
they have just lost, and second, in trying to find out 
just what are the qualities of the silent Puritan so sud- 
denly called to be the Nation’s new Chief Executive. 


That Calvin Coolidge is clean, conscientious, cautious, 
and canny both political friends and political enemies 
ae ready to admit. Whether or not he is sufficiently 
courageous and sufficiently profound to make a capable 
President remains to be seen. For our own part, how- 
ever, we expect to see him make good to such an ex- 
tent as to win a nomination in the Republican National 
Convention next summer. Harding would have been 
fenominated, and President Coolidge simply by shrewd- 


ly following Harding’s policies for the next nine or ten“ 


Months, keeping Harding’s cabinet, and making himself 
Master of the tremendous party power of Presidential 
Patronage, ought to be able to get the nomination. 

This result seems all the more probable when we 
consider the markedly conservative spirit of the pres- 
ent National Republican organization, and the fact that 
olidge is not only conservative, but the only prospec- 
lve conservative candidate who will go into the con- 
Yention with any great strengta or following. Hiram 
Ohnson, if he runs, would probably be Coolidge’s 
Most formidable opponent, but progressives rather 

t Johnson's sincerity and conservatives would nat- 
og Preter Coolidge. General Wood’s unsuccess in 
Potten tPrines will keep him from “coming back”; La 

© 1s too radical to be nominated ; Borah, Lowden, 

Pinchot are not likely to run. 

Aa b course, is based on the assumption that 
hae will be cautious and canny enough to make 

“tious blunders. If he does, a dozen would-be 
dents are ready and waiting to try to take the 

Standard away from him. : 
~ause of the general interest at this time in the 
of both President Coolidge and his predecessor 
© inserting herewith the very condensed bio- 


“, Le <= “ 
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graphical sketches of both men as given in the latest 
issue of Who’s Who in America: 


“Harding, Warren Gamaliel, twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States; born Corsica, Morrow 
County, Ohio, November 2, 1865; son of George 
Tyron and Phebe Elizabeth (Dickerson) Harding 
student Ohio Central College, (now defunct), 
beria, 1879-82; married Florence Kling, of Marion, 
Ohio, July 8, 1891, Engaged in newspaper business 
at Marion since 1884; president, Harding Publisle- 
ing Company, publishers Star (daily): Member 
Ohio Senate, 1900-4: Lieutenant Governor of Ohio 


1904-6; Republican nominee for Governor of Ohio, 
1910 (defeated); member of United States Senate 
from lio, term 15-21, resigiued 1920. Nomi- 
f Ol t 1915-21 gued 1 


nated for President in Republican National Con- 
vention, Chicago, 1920, and elected November 4, 
1920, for term, March 4, 1921-March 4, 1925. In- 
augurated President, March 4, 1921. Member 
Masonic order and numerous societies and clubs. 
Baptist. 

“Coolidge, Calvin, Vice-President of United 
States; born Plymouth, Vt. July 4, 1872; son of 
John C. and Victoria J. (Moor) Coolidge; A. &., 
Amherst, 1895; (LL. D. Amherst, Tufts, Wil 
liams, Bates, Wesleyan, University of Vt.): la 
with Hammond and Field, Northampton, Mas 
married Grace A. Goodhue, of Burlington, Vt., 
October 4, 1905; began practice of law at Northamp- 
ton, 1897; Councilman, Northampton, 1899; City 
Solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of courts, 1904; chairman 
Republican City Commission, 1904; member Gen- 
eral Court of Mass., 1907-08; Mayor of Northamp- 
ton, 1910-11; member of state senate, 1912-15 (presi- 
dent senate, 1914-15); Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1916-17; Governor of Massachusetts 
two terms, 1919-20; Vice-president of United 
States, term 1921-25; Home: 21 Massasoit Street, 
Northampton, Mass.” 


The Plight of the Wheat Farmers 


HE election of Magnus Johnson, “dirt farmer,” 

as United States Senator from Minnesota, on an 

independent ticket in opposition to regular Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominees—this spectacular event 
has done more than anything else to direct national at- 
tention to the present deplorable plight of the wheat 
farmers of the Northwest, faced with a serious over- 
production of wheat that they must sell at much below 
the cost of production. 

It is all true enough that the wheat crop represents 
only 7 per cent of the nation’s yearly agricultural! pro- 
duction. It is all true enough that the seriousness of 
the wheat farmer’s condition is due to the preva- 
lence of a “one crop” system of farming—and any 
“one crop” system means virtual ruin every few years 
to those who are foolish enough to gamble on it con- 
stantly as a means of livelihood. 

Nevertheless, two facts remain clear. One is that 
wheat would be bringing a better price and the Aimeri- 
can wheat farmer’s condition would be better if inter- 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
A MISSISSIPPI woman, Mrs. Charles B. 


Hazard, of West Point, contributes this 


interesting list of country things she 

loves:— 

I love the vivid blue of the sky with the white 
banks of clouds like snowdrifts drifting lazily 
over its surface; and I love it when it is gray 
and torn with clouds of darkness, whipped by 
the fierce winds of the north. 

I love the scent of the apple blossoms in the old 
orchard at home, and the languorous way of 
the south wind with them. 

love to stand on the porch in the early morning 
and hear the “Boom, Boom” of the _ prairie 
chicken as he calls to his mate in the long 
grass of the prairie. 


_ 


— 


love the contented noise of the cows and horses 
munching their hay in the comfortable barn, 
and the steady rhythm of the milk in the pail. 

love to hear the sleepy “cheep, cheep” of the 
downy chickens, and the pattering’ of their 
feet as they hurry to their supper. 

jove to see the sun go down béhind~a bank of 
clouds, touching them with tints of orange and 
gold and vermillion, its fading rays making 
them look like the ramparts of Heaven; and I 
love the sweet, fragrant darkness filled with 
the indistinct murmurings of the night. 

{ love the country in its entirety, filled with the 
dear, familiar sights and sounds of home; its 
wide, open spaces, its fresh, invigorating winds, 
its ever recurrent call to homely cares and 
duties, leaving no time for fretful repining and 
malicious thought; and I love the eternal 
mystery and lavishness of Nature. 


And most of all I love the long, quiet evenings of 
winter when the storm rattles against the win- 
dows and the fire snaps and crackles cheerily, 
when the children are asleep and warm in their 
beds, when no other companionship is wanted 
or needed but your books and papers and the 

{ chosen partner of your heart. 
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national relations were better and if Europe had beea 
put on a more nearly normal basis, With trade and 
commerce between nations there so badly broken up, 
the industrial workers of Europe are in no position to 
buy American wheat in the same liberal way as here- 
tofore, 


The Farmer at a Disadvantage 
Ts other serious factor in the wheat farmer’s sit- 


uation is one that affects all other American farm- 

ers in greater or less degree. This is the fact that 
“while the farmer must sell in the world market, he can- 
not buy in the world market.” Consequently he must pay 
for his purchases at prices out of proportion to prices 
on what he has to sell. The tariff serves to boost 
prices for the American manufacturer, and American 
labor is also getting high wages; but siice we export 
wheat and cotton in large quantities, the tariff does 
not help prices of such products, We must sell them 
in competition with all the world—in a world-market. 
On the contrary, when we go to buy anything, we must 
buy it at prices largely protected from competition 
with cheaper foreign goods—in a purely American 
murket, 

The latest figures at hand as we write this indicate 
that the general cost of living is 164 per cent of the 
pre-war normal (Bradstreet’s index is 145 per cent), 
while oats, and wheat are reported at 86 per cent of the 
pre-war normal, hogs 85, corn 118, feeder cattle 121, 
and butter 138. On the other hand, New York factory 
wages are reported as 218 per cent of the pre-war nor- 
mal and railroad wages 207 per cent. In fact, the 
National Industrial Conference Board reports that the 
American wage-earner is more prosperous now than 
during his best days in 1920, owing to the fact that the 
general cost of living has dropped so much more than 
the general level of wages. 

A Book to Get This Week 

UST as cotton prices went to smash in the fall of 

1920, The Progressive Farmer began to insist in 

every issue that it was time to quit depending on 
inasS meetings, oratory, and resolutions, and get down 
to business with a genuine, permanent, and business- 
like program of cotton marketing—and just at that psy- 
chological moment we began the publication of a re- 
markable series of first hand articles telling exactly 
what California farmers had done through codperative 
marketing. We shall always believe that those arti- 
cles did as much as any other one factor toward crystal- 
lizing agricultural opinion in the South afid preparing 
the way for the successful codperative cotton mar- 
keting organizations that followed. 

The author gf those remarkable articles was a bril- 
liant agricultural journalist, Herman Steen. He has 
since visited all parts of the United States, studying 
every sort of codperative marketing association known 
in this country. And the almost invaluable result ap- 
pears in a 355-page book, Coédperative Marketing: The 
Golden Rule in Agriculture, now offered at $1 a copy 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 
Every local, county, and state leader in codperative 
marketing ought to read it. With Steen’s book to in- 
form you about codperative marketing in the United 
States, and How Farmers’ Coéperate and Double Profits, 
by Editor Clarence Poe of The Progressive Farmer, to 
inform you about agricultural coéperation in Ireland, 
England, and Denmark, you will have an excellent 
start toward a modern coéperative library. Every 
president, chairman, or secretary of a local codperative 
organization especially needs such books if he is to do 
his duty as a leader in this modern agricultural crusade. 


- ° ‘ ; 
This Week’s Bible Questions 
HAT two women lied to their fathers? 
2. What king lost an army without a battle? 


3. Who hung between Heaven and earth by 
the hair of his head ? 


4, When did a lie bring about the sack of a city? 
5. Who tried to kill his son at dinner ? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1,1 Sam. 19:17; 3. Ezek. 8:3. 
Gen. 31:34, 35. 4,1 Sam. 21:2; 22.18, 19, 
2. Isa. 37:36. 5. 1 Sam. 20:24, 32, 33. 


(Copyright Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


"Tiss first duty ef man is to speak; that is his chief 





business in this world; and talk, which is the 

harmonieus speech of two or more, is by far the 
most accessible of pleasures. It costs nothing in money; 
it is all profit; it completes our education, founds and 
fosters our friendships, and can be enjoyed at any age 
and in almost any state of health—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Pious = : 
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Getting More Profit From the Hogs — 


Grazing Soy Beans With Hogs By TAIT BUTLER In the rice and sugar cane sections rice milling by- 


products and low grade molasses may, to a certain ex. 
; : Hogs having good pasture, where they get plenty of tnt, take the place of corn when prices justiiy. But 
grazing soy beans by hogs” Also how many hogs exercise and are fed enough to keep them strong and when corn constitutes almost the entire grain feed, ag 
of 100 pounds each will four acres of soy beans erowing, seldom suffer. It is rare that an animal get- is generally true of horses and mules, then it is doubt. 
put in good market condition?” ting an allowance of milk or tankage, or fish meal, with ful if either rice products or molasses, or both should 
If the acreage is large in proportion to the number green feed is affected. entirely displace corn. It is quite practicable, how. 
of hogs, to start grazing early will No ever, to replace one-third the corn ration with rice 
be best. Sometimes hogs do not : products and another third with molasses. In other 
relish soy beans at first, but if they = ‘ : Sd ee words if a horse is receiving twelve pounds of com, he 
are turned on the beans while they. Che animal should be kept in a pen by itself where might get four pounds of corn, four pounds of rice 
a A aeons then nie. teas te A eet be disturbed by other animals and fed on products and five pounds of molasses. Or he might 
eat them more readily. As soon #&rcen feed, skimmilk or tankage and a mixture of corn, get three pounds of each of these and one and one-half 

as the pods are full grown and be- 


shorts or other suitable feeds. pounds of cottonseed meal, especially if the | Ly is not 

fore many of them have started Sdmetimes we have thought we obtained some bene- from some legume. 

turning yellow and before the fit by giving about 5 grains of iodide of potassium*®and If a pound of rice polish can be bought for less 

leaves have fallen is a good time to 10 drops of tincture of nux vomica to every 100 than the cost of a pound of corn, or if a pound of 
TAIT BUTLER start grazing. pounds of hog’s weight, two or three times a day in molasses can be bought for three-quarters or less of 
Of course, the number of hogs four acres of good the feed. the cost of a pound of corn, then either or both of 
soy beans will grow to a market weight, say of 200 Since most authorities now believe that a lack of suf- these may be substituted for a part of the corn. 
pounds each, will depend on just how good the crop is ficient minerals of the right kind in the feeds has a : 
and the amount of other feed used. Some other feed close relationship to this trouble, it is well to provide Supplement Corn With Pasture 
like corn should be fed. The hogs will make better the hogs at all times with a mineral mixture from 
beans. which will enable them to pay a which they may take as much as they like. 


READER asks, “When is the best time to begin 


medicine will be found entirely satisfactory af- 
ter the paralysis occurs. 


OP hogs recently reached 9 cents a pound live 
weight. That means a price of around 75 cents 
a bushel for corn, for the man who uses corn 
It will usually take a pig . : ‘ ‘ largely. But the Southern hog raiser can make some 
three months to grow from 100 to 200 pounds in the hogs can get it any time they wish: mone y raising hogs at-7 cents a pound and corn at 9 
weight. If marketed at 175 pounds weight two months 1. Charcoal (pulverized or small 10 parts cents to $1 a bushel if corn is used only t supple- 
will suffice. Probably a field of sos beans should have Wood ashes or acid needed lO parts ment grazing crops. ; 
sufficient hogs on it to complete the grazing of the crop Salt ge: .. 10 parts 


use of soy 
good price for a quarter or third of a ration of corn, One of the following mineral mixtures is suggested 


1 


from two and one-half to and it should be placed in a box under shelter where 


Copperas F l part 
in 45 to 50 days, and theretore if a lot of hogs is to be 2, Charcoal oh cag 10 parts oe ors gree Se bee -vangll — = $1 8 
carried from 100 to 200 pounds in weight, or for sev- Acid phosphat 10 parts mete — “aes —_— , - — heap it oa 
. Ra : : ae ‘< “Sea 10 parts the old Hog Belt basis, or as the targer part of the 
enty-five or manety aye 7 = amas os a ereen 3. Wood ashes . 10 parts ration. When the ratio of values between corn and 
of the field will probably give better ania Air slaked 1 , eee: er . ry hogs is against hogs, is the time when the Southern 
If the crop of soy beans will yield tw enty bushels of staan chsh "% . 10 at s producer has the best chance in competition with the 
soy beans per acre or eighty bushel Is of beans on the The copperas may be pulvesis od and well mixed with Corn Belt hog producer, if the Southern producer uses 
four acres, or a total of 4,800 pounds ol beans, and the other materials or dissolved in water, sprinkled a minimum of corn and a maximum of grazing crops. 
twenty-five to thirty bushels of corn 15S added, this Gover the mass and all this well mixed. , 
should be ence oe vig aa - For either horses or cattle use equal parts of salt Crossing Red Polled and Jersey 
pounds to 200 pounds in weight in ninety days. sii tineinialh citi aix bil ibeaadibmies ; : i. - 
At the Kentucky Station when corn to the amount St eS a eee. Ween ree READER writes: “What do you think of the 
of 2 per cent of the weight of the hogs was fed, an Diseases of Swine Red Polled mis dairy cow! Would rata the 
acre grazed ten hogs weighing 100 pounds twenty-one Red Polled and Jersey make a good dairy cow? 
days and then fifteen hogs for fourteen days, or HILE hogs are as a rule little subject to dis- The Red Polled cattle belong to what are known as 
equivalent to 630 hog-days per acre. When no corn ease, except occasional outbreaks of infectious dual purpose cattle. That is, they make beef and pro- 
was fed the grazing furnished by an acre was equiva- diseases like cholera, they of course suffer from duce milk. Of course, all cattle do that, but the dual 
lent to 420 hog-days, or the equivalent to one hog for disease occasionally and from worms, lice, etc., often. purpose cow is supposed to give more milk than the 
The Progressive Farmer receives hundreds of inquiries beef cow and make better beef than the dairy bred 
acres is available during a year regarding unusual or abnormal condi- ccw. She usually does this, but she also is usually in- 
fence, tions of swine, because the value is comparatively small ferior to the beef bred cow for making beef and infer- 
turning about sixteen hogs on one half while the beans and the owner does not feel like calling a veterinarian, ior to the dairy cow in producing milk. In other words, 
are still green and then in about forty days removing The United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- she is of medium rating in both lines. She is neither 
the fence and allowing the hogs to complete the grazing ington, D. C., has issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1244 equal to the animal bred for beef alone in beef pro 
of the field. We strongly advise feeding corn or rice on “Diseases, Ailments, and Abnormal Conditions of uction, nor to the dairy bred cow for milk produc 
products to these hogs while grazing the soy beans. Swine.” tion. 
This bulletin may be had free by writing the De- There is more or less antagonism between the func- 
Partial Paralysis in Hogs partment of Agriculture or through any reader’s local tion of beef production and milk production. This is 
Congressman or United States Senator. proved and well illustrated by the fact that cattle bred for 


Hie Progressive Farmer receives a large number heef production and those bred for milk production have 

of inquiries from readers regarding a form of Substitutes for Corn taken on different form or types. Either the distinctive 
paralysis, especially of the hind parts of swine. ‘beef type and dairy type are a delusion, and _ there is 

The hogs are “down in the back.” On no one thing HAT substitutes can be used for corn during no such thing, or the two functions when specialized 
are we more frequently asked for help, and yet we can the coming year? The corn crop as a whole is are in a measure antagonistic. No one need claim that 
neither be certain of the exact cause of the trouble nor probably as great as in 1922, but this is not true there is no place on American farms for the dual pur- 
give a satisfactory remedy. of practically the whole South. pose breeds, but they will not average up to the beef 
\ large number of causes have been suggested. In the Southwest the grain sorghums are the best reeds for beef production nor to the dairy breeds im 
In fact they are nearly a perfect airy production, but taking the two lines of production 


420 days per acre. 
If no other grazing than this four 
we advise dividing the field with a temporary 


Probably the one most frequently suggested by the substitutes for corn. 

farmer is kidney worms. It is safe to state that worms substitute for corn, being nearly equal in value, pound tegether they may suit certain men and conditions bet 

are rarely the cause of this trouble. If worms caused for pound, and of about the same composition. Over ter than either one of the groups of special purpose 

pressure on or attacked the spinal cord, paralysis might most of the South, however, there is really no sub- breeds. 

occur; but this loss of the use of the hind parts in hogs stitute for corn. It is about our only grain rich in car- There are many excellent beef animals in any of the 

frequently occurs where such worms are not present. bohydrates. dual purpose breeds and also many good dairy cows 
Others have suggested that some kind but while these two high qualities af 


of direct injury as a blow or hurt is the f/ ) a "3 = same breed they ar _ 
r j 7 . } > s amienal \Ve wot 
cause, but the facts obtained from an ex- F 2 d B t hi By sounG m te came sume, We Se 
amination of many cases do not bear out - arming an atc Ing J. Edw, Tufft not select a Red Polled as a « a 
- = lat is 4 ) ot select that bre 
this theory. THE CHRONICLES OF THE CHEERFUL PLOWMAN ” - “dg uld not aa ail 
O produce dairy Cows. nere are 


Some have also thx ught it similar ; . 7 ing pan was caked with eggs, : e ‘ ‘ ' 
' 1 it i ae had artificial legs. “By good dairy cows of the breed, but the 


rickets or rachitis in its cause, and it , Sie Pg 
‘ ; i . ’ . now _ well), é 10Uu have numbers compared to the whole are not 
probably a fact that hogs fed corn or 44 a married Jon 1, Susie Smith, or P . ee eds, 
Y/ l ' Kate McG 6 Eitan. Mactioubalies. as large as in the special dairy bre 
; 4 S ‘ ’ anyone, or anything; ‘twoul es I In fact Red Polled cattle tend more ® 
more subject to this form of paralysis, a) tyle of life, by jin Why , you're ] f a — 
, os fe high nig , ae .] ee pe. 
but the writer has seen it in hogs where ily forty now; you cs * raid get Belind: YI i 
. “as e . owe, or maybe iroline cGraw T ancwe . | 11eS 
little criticism of the feed could be made. pests iy oper, Sg You nee d i wate in answer to the second que 
It is quite common in sows with suckling om od ‘ you poor aa slave 7 This _ life will put crossing Red Polled and Jersey ate 
pigs, but in these cases it is not always . oe ae ae Be ge gy ‘ph get a good dairy cow, but it would® 
confined to the sows that are poor and HAVE a neighbor, Johnnie Spears, a "Ot UPON your ile) 2am ps pens oe ee ee ee neers f ie 
= . » J Lei gt > J inn re) f rs, 2 antic age when sill overs ‘00 and ‘ - ideo = ‘ oe . 
weak or improperly fed as some have bachelor of forty years who farms a aap Ay free as air + sea; to a Jersey. Nor will it get as g00 
thought tidy scope of ground but has no women akan tok & abet tx aan! hinw tae dual purpose animal as breeding a . 
— folks around. Although his farm is al what I want to buy wi : o pawl “— & dato r a 
It is safe to state that no one yet his own, poor Johnnie lives there all onan or why! y come, r  L we rk, ‘§ to a Red Polled. Nothing ; mee 
knows for certain the cause and nature alone. I stopped to see him yesterday rest, I look my worst, I look my b 
" a _ oe, ¢ ier ‘ and found him whistling, “She’s Away,’ I eat, I sleep, I read, I write, in 4 type. 
of this trouble. rhis eing the case, as in the kitchen, sadly tossed, in clut- evening, or at night, and no one 
there is little wonder that no one knows tered dishes, almost Iost, he fished around te question me, So spoil, or share, mj be 
* 6 . . for bread and cheese, for salted pork and iberty!" “All right,”’ said I, “Good day, HE World’ ) rress is 0 
a Satisfactory remedy. From the condi cans of peas, for cans of rhubarb, cans of good day! Too bad, too bad you feel orid’s | airy Congre 2 to 10. 
tions that have been thought to cause the beans, that hid round behind the aennee, oe wert — aye “ him, on held in this country Oc tober D. 
. ¢ The dishpan held a heap of plates, anc glancing _ back, saw him_ searching Se on, 
t . re is : » me I a : E essions will b d in Washin 
trouble there is a clue to the method of widowed cups who’d lost their mates; through that .stack of dirty dishes for a = : ow" Pony Hy - or" 
prevention. Animals that are fed on bal- the chairs and table at a glance showed knife, and whistling, “Home Without a C., October 2 and 3; Philadelp 


anced rations and have sufficient variety, symptoms of St. Vitus dance, the fry- Wife!” October 4: and Syracuse, N. Y. 
seem to be less liable to the disease. ' ber 5 to 10. 





other feeds lacking in protein and ash are 





gained by crossing breeds of such unlike 
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Your car and motor are 
balanced -the fuel 
should be, too 


RACTICALLY all the development and improvement 

in cars and in motors have been in the direction of finer 
and still finer balancing of parts, weights and stresses—to 
obtain greater and still greater flexibility. It is only natural 
that some car makers have succeeded better than others. 





Most gasolines today give you more flexible and versatile 
power than they did a few years ago. Here, too, it is natural 
that some refiners have succeeded better than others in their 
effort to produce a really balanced motor fuel. 


There’s a long story of refining experience and study behind 
“Standard”, the balanced gasoline. It is the logical fuel 
for any finely balanced motor. It gives you everything you 
need in a motor fuel. Stick to “Standard” — the all-round, 
balanced gasoline. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


‘STANDARD’ 


‘The Balanced Gasoline 
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Propellers and 
motorsalikene 
balance to make 
4 the best use of 
power. “Gas” for 
your car must be 
balanced to make 
power itself 
ample, flexible 
and cheap. 
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HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—Trouble With His Shoes 





By Pat Gordon 





















WHAT'S THE MATTER Too } 
AG OR TOO LITTLE. 


[i's SomE SHOES OS \ 


THAT UM GONNA SEND BACK) 


















































—JUSTAINT Goop SHOES. > 


THEY wonT SQUEAK, 
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Harvest Hints for Tarheel Farmers] 


Farm Work for September Suggested by North Carolina Agricultural Leaders 


R. R. Y. WINTERS of the division 
D of agronomy is probably one of the 

best informed crop men in_ the 
south. He is constantly studying crop 

provement and growth on the 

arms operated by the State College and 
Agriculture, and his 
farms have been 
valuable 
Here is 


seven 


e€x- 
the 
facts 

his 


Jepartment of 
criments on these 
means of finding some 
for Tarheel farmers. 
message given from the ex- 
f past years: 

the start 
over crops for grazing and for soil im- 
The earlier these crops are 
made 


September 
perience ot 
“September is month to 
provement. 
put in, the better growth will be 
next spring because the plants 
chance to make good root development 
Then, too, the boll 


have a 
before cold weather. 
weevil doesn’t like a green field, neither 
can poor land be made to produce its 
maximum without a cover crop for soil 
mprovement.” 

Dr. Winters recommends that Abruzzi 
rye be planted on the poorer soils at the 
ate of from five to six pecks per acre, 
where the land is to be used for grazing 
or the crop for turning under. If the 
rye is wanted for seed, it may be planted 
somewhat later and only four pecks 
seeded on each acre. 
Winters, 


been well 


“On richer soils,” says Dr. 
“especially those which have 
limed, crimson clover, vetch, or a com- 
bination of rye and crimson clover may 
be used. But by all means be sure the 
rye is of the pure Abruzzi variety and 
do not plant Rosen rye under any cir- 
cumstances. It is also a good idea to 
demand that the clover seed be of this 
year’s crop since these germinate better 
and give thriftier plants. Farmers plan- 
ning to plant crimson clover should in- 
sist that it have a high test for purity 
and germination. The State Seed Lab- 
oratory at the Department of Agricul- 
ture will make this test for Progressive 
Farmer readers free of charge.” 

September is also a good month to 
sow oats for hay. The Appler variety 
is best when early sowing is done, and 
the Fulghum does best when sowing is 
done later, about the first of October. 
}fome-grown seed oats do hest in either 
case, finds Dr. Winters, for, as he says, 
“Pedigreed Fulghum oats in our tests 
ihis spring yielded 17 bushels per acre 
more than the ordinary commercial sced 
of the same variety.” Dr. Winters be- 
lieves that pure seed of the Appler or 
Fulghum varieties may cost from 75 
cents to $1 per bushel more, but it will 
pay to buy the best. Oats brought in 


from other states have not given as 
good results in North Carolina as our 


own home-grown seed. 


made by Dr. Winters 
are not generally 
The best results 
Carolina station 
about 90 


Recent tests 
show that 
sowed heavy enough. 
secured by the North 
been from seedings of 
pounds to the acre. 


].—Select Seed Corn in the Field 


“ATOW is a good time to save seed 
corn,” recommends Dr. Winters. 
“Get it from the best stalks in the field, 
and twice as much should be 
will be needed for planting next spring. 
From now on grain weevils will be dam- 
aging the corn, but where the corn is dry 
and free from weevil, it should be se- 
lected and stored in a protected place 
where it may dry out thoroughly. If the 
weevil have started on the grains, hang 
the ears in the tobacco barn and dry 
them out with a slight heat and plenty 
of ventilation. When thoroughly dry, 
the heat may be run up to 130 degrees, 
which will kill the weevils but will not 
hurt the germinating power of the seed. 
Every hour spent in the field selecting 
seed corn will add to the acre yield next 
year. 
“When the seed corn has been selected, 
time could be put to no better use than 


also oats 


have 


saved as 


Sete eters 
o 





By F. H. JETER 


to mark those stalks of cotton which 
have set the largest number of bolls 
early, which promise to yield heavy, and 
appear to be doing better 
conditions. \ tag o7 
used for marking 
which are then harvested 
ing starts. Seed 
om &0 to 


which under 


boll 
of red cloth could be 


weevil piece 


these stalks, 

before the general pick 
saved in this way will 
100 pounds of lint per acre.” 


I]1.—With the General Livestock 
Farmer 
R: 


add fy: 


S. CURTIS makes seven pertinent 
suggestions for the livéstock farm- 


er. These are founded on actual tests 
and experiences with livestock as han- 
dled on the station farms and by the 
best livestock men in the state. They 
follow: 


1, Cull out all uncertain breeders from 
your cattle and sell them to the butcher, 
rather than winter them with a prospect 
of receiving no benefit from their main- 


tenance. 


2. Make sure that your ewes are all 
being bred. To insure a good crop of 
uniform early lambs, conditions should 
be such that all ewes are bred by the 


latter part of September. 


3. Treat the cattle, sheep, and hogs for 
external parasites, such as lice and ticks. 


Cattle and hogs may be either dipped or 


sprayed, but sheep require dipping, be- 
cause the wool prevents a spray being 
effective. Any of the proprietary dips 


For hogs, crude oil is good 
automobile 


may be used. 
or even refuse oil from the 
may be used. 

4. If possible, give the work stock a 
rest before heavy fall work begins. This 
will allow time for healing all sore places 
on the shoulders or elsewhere and will 
improve the condition in general. A 
pasture should be provided and a limited 
amount of grain fed in addition. 

5. Make plans for filling the silo. See 
that power and a cutter are available and 
that the silo condition. If 
you have a stave silo, the lugs should be 
drawn up before silage is put in. 
Where the corn begins to dry before it 
is cut, have water run in with it to over- 
come this condition. This is important. 
Dry corn will not pack and therefore it 
will not keep well. 

6. The buildings should be put in good 
repair for winter. This will save much 
trouble and annoyance if done before 
livestock are started on feed. Clean out 
all manure which has accumulated. Lime 
sprinkled in the will serve as a 
good disinfectant and deodorizer. 


is mn good 


barns 


7. Save all available litter for bedding 
your animals during the winter. It re- 
quires plenty of bedding material to con- 
serve manure properly. The sav- 
ing of this manure is one of the import- 
ant phases of livestock production. Do 
not neglect it. Is use will permanently 
improve the texture of and 
help to fertilize the 


proper 


your sou, 
1 
well. 


crops as 


III.—Suggestions for the Dairyman 


"THE usual short, dry pastures of Sep- 
tember should be supplemented with 
a soiling crop or silage to prevent cows 
dropping off in milk flow,” recommends 
J. A. Arey, in charge of dairy extension 
ior the College and Department. “If the 
cows are allowed to drop back this 
month on account of short pasturage, it 
will be almost impossible to bring them 
back to normal milk flow later by heavy 
feeding.” 
IV.—Beauty Hints for the Farm- 
stead 
" HEN you are walking in the Sepe 
tember woods be sure to mark those 


trees and shrubs you would like to trans- 
plant to your lawn later in the year, 


This planting may be done from De- 
cember 1 to the middle “of March with 
reasonable assurance of success, and 


so much to 
and the 
A framing of stately trees 
planting of shrubs, in which 
will make the most 

unpretentious place a joy to the eye of 
the passé r-by loved home to the 
family,” says Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 
wl home demonstration are 
encouraging home beautification all over 
North Carolina. 
“There 


there is nothing which adds 


the beauty attractiveness ol! 
farmstead. 
and a base 


the house may nestle, 
anil 
and a 


10S€ agents 





is the red bud or Judas tree; 
the white ash or ‘Granny Gray Beard,’ 
the holly utiful trees for 
ornamental planting, and the oak, walnut, 
poplar, elm, and other shade trees which 
are to be had for the asking,” she says. 
“In the the native yeopon and gall 
berry may be massed around the house 
or used as a background for flowering 
plants; and in the Piedmont and moun- 
tain the laurel, rhododendron 
and azalea furnish a wealth of material. 


and other bea 


east 


sections, 


“Save your larkspur, zinnia, cosmos, 
petunia, calliopsis, and other hardy flow- 
er seed and try planting them in the fall 
instead of in the I find this pro- 
duces excellent the Coastal 


spring. 
results in 


Plains, the central part of the state, and’ 


the eastern Piedmont sections. Spring 
planting is all right if one will prepare 
the the right time, but the 
trouble is that we are almost always too 


late.” 
V.—In the Hog Lot 
S DO other specialists, W. W. Shay, 
- in charge of swine extension work, 


seedbed at 


urges more winter pasture crops. He 
says: “Plan and plant winter pasture 
crops. he date of sowing will be gov- 


erned by your locality, but it should be 
given attention this month in order that 
the crop get a good start before 
cold weather, 


may 
“Rape should be planted only on good 
land, and it is doubtful if any crop will 
give greater response to a topdressing 
of coarse manure.” 

Mr. also recommends that all 
hogs possible be sold this month, and 
plans made for carrying the young pigs 
to the spring market. Saving and prop- 
erly feeding the late summer and early 
fall pigs assures a nice income next 
spring. rule to never sell 
hogs by the carload during the winter 
months, says Mr. Shay. 


VI.—Handling the Farm Sheep 
Flock 


“QHEEP should graze the early corn 

and cotton fields after the crop has 
been gathered. If turnips or rape have 
been sowed at the last cultivation of the 
corn, such areas should take care of the 
sheep until freezing weather. By sowing 
cotton, corn or potato fields to rye or 
wheat in the fall, cheap pasture may be 
had between other crops and early lambs 
the required 


Shay 


It 18 a Sale 


vill have a chance to make 
growth before the Easter market,” says 
G. P. Williams, sheep field agent. He 
recommends that the sheep be kept on 
cultivated areas during the fall so that 
the permanent pastures can make growth 
for winter feed. This, he believes, will 
cut to a minimum the purchase or use of 


stored ieed in winter. 
VII.—Some Poultry Suggestions 


“Tf OOK over the young stock,’ says 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp, a recognized lead- 
er in the poultry world, “and make your 
last culling of the season. Don’t kill 
those young cockerels that caused you 
to get up too early this summer. They 
are the ones to save for breeding pur- 
poses. Those cockerels that were early 
hatched, that developed rapidly, grew 
well, with a good depth of body and a 
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good head and neck are the ones to keep 
ior this purpose. All others should go 
to the fattening pen and be fed milk and 
mash for two weeks, when t! in be 
sold as milk-fed broilers.” 

Dr. Kaupp has demonstrated at the 
Central Station farm, the Mountain Sta. 
tion, and the Coastal Plains Station, that 
it pays to put up the young friers and 
fatten them for two weeks before s¢ lling, 
At the Raleigh plant, Dr. Kaupp receiy- 
ed 5 cents more per pound, and at Swan- 
nanoa, 7 cents more per pound over the 
market price by selling his friers as milk- 
fed chickens. He promises from 5 to 10 






cents more per pound to the farmer who 
will give these cull friers the right at- 
tention. Some skill is needed, | 
because the chickens should rece 






ywever, 
ive just 









that amount of milk and mash which 
they will clean up in 30 minut If fed 
more than this, the birds will grow tired 
of the feed and fail to fatten satisfac. 
torily. The mash is made by mixing 






equal parts by weight of corn meal and 











wheat middlings and using one pound of 
this to two pounds of buttermilk or sour 
skimmed milk. Feed three times each 
day. 

The hen which went into a It dur- 
ing July or August is generally a poor 





producer, and if she was well fed and 
cared for all during the year, one can be 
assured that this hen has finished laying 
for the year and must be fed until spring 
before she will lay again. 


VIII.—Control of Plant Diseases 


“IN SOME counties of the state, an- 

thracnose or boll rot takes from 10 to 
50 per cent of the cotton crop,” 
says G. W. Fant, extension plant disease 
worker for the College and Department 
oi Agriculture. He says: “Seed for next 
year’s planting should be selected only 
from those fields free from this destruc- 
tive disease. It may be recognized by 
the pinkish mold occurring in spots on 
the cotton boll and may be controlled 
easiest by seed selection. 

“There are other sanitary measures 
which should receive attention in Sep 
tember. The rotten watermelons, canta- 
loupes, tomatoes, and such crops should 
be cleaned out of the fields and destroy- 
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ed or carted to some out-of-the-way ( 
place where they will not reinfect the 

field with disease next season.” ; e 

a b) 

IX.—Plow Up the Cotton Stalks . 

f 


“I7EEP in mind that the boll weevil 


should be sent to winter quartefs ¥ 
> cei fi 
early and hungry,” says Fra Sher: th 
man. “The man who goes vith his ti 
neighbors and gets the whole community fi 
to plow up the cotton stalks just as soon 
as possible after the crop is gathered 
will not be troubled with suc! heavy 
emergence next spring.” 
Ca 
X.—Handling the Soil in September ot 
. F. PATE, agronomist in soils, makes . 
four valuable recommendations fof sh 
handling the soil in Septemb They 
are: 
1, Turn under all cover crops on land th 
to be sowed to small grain. A good m4 


seedbed for small grain is half th battle sh 
in raising a large crop. A firm seedbed 
is very important and cannot bi obtained 
if cover crops are not turned under long 






enough to partially decay and the soil be 
allowed to settle. per 

2. In sowing soil improving crops, 0% ha 
some fertilizer and make a real covef de 
crop. For Coastal Plain soils use 4 pla 
to 300 pounds 8-3-3. For Piedmont soils, br. 
200 to 300 pounds 10 to 12-3-0. an 

3. In sowing iall oats, add phosphates Po: 
and potash before planting, reserving * Th 
large part of the nitrogen to be used a thi 
a topdresser in spring. 4 






4. Apply lime after land is broke fot 
legume crops and harrow in lightly. 
lime will work down. It pays t 
lime on soils when legumes are grow) 
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Keeping Well in September 


EPTEMBER marks the opening of 
many schools and children from all 
parts | a community come together and 
afford an excellent opportunity for the 
exchange of any contagious diseases 


which may exist in the neighborhood. 
Diseases such as diphtheria, measles, and 
mumps will spread if care is not taken 


to locate and exclude pupils from homes 
where these infections have recently ex- 
jsted. The catching diseases of children 
can be eliminated from a school by in- 
telligent codperation on the part of the 
parents. 


Before the opening of school the par- 
ent should see that his children are vac- 
cinated against smallpox and_ typhoid, 
that they are examined by a dentist who 
will treat any tooth defects, and, if any 
child suffers from a chronic cold or sare 
throat, he should be examined by a com- 
petent doctor, to have the causes of 
these conditions removed. Parents who 
read the “Educational Special” of The 
Progressive Farmer (I hope all parents 
read it) will realize the importance of 
giving a child an education and that the 
taxes which go to support the schools 
represent an investment made by the 
parent for the benefit of his children. 
A sick child or a child handicapped by 
physical defects cannot learn at school; 
the removal of such defects and the pro- 
tection given through vaccination are 
part of this education investment which 
means more to the future of a child 
than can be estimated from a monetary 
standpoint. 

September is also the month when 
typhoid fever and malaria are most pre- 
valent in many communities in the 
Southern United States; this means that 
we, who live in this section, have not yet 
realized the necessity of continuing the 
fight against the fly and mosquito from 
early spring until cold weather. We 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
mosquitoes breed in standing water and 
that flies breed in dirty stables and open, 
surface privies; the amount of typhoid 
and malaria is a good index of the 
Sanitary condition of a community. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


NE of the biggest mistakes that I’ve 

made was in not caring for my chick- 
ens in winter. But this last winter I took 
special care of them, supplying them with 
warm water where they could drink, and 
feeding them twice a day. The result 
was they laid early and made it possible 
for me to hatch early chicks, when, in 
the old way, I didn’t have any chicks un- 
til late in April and not many eggs. I 
find it pays to care for them. 

A READER. 


* * * 





We sold three good milk cows and 
calves to move from one county to an- 
other, and we haven’t bettered ourselves 
any. My advice to everyone who has 
good cows is to not sell them to move a 
short distance. MRS. M. WEST. 

x * * 

One serious mistake that I made was 

that I did not have green feed for my 

















In every country, in every soil, and 
on every farm where a disc plow is 
called for, the Avery Bob Cat—horse or 
tractor drawn—is a winner. In tests 
of all kinds, official and private, it 
always leads. That is why folks every- 
— call it: “The Undefeated Bob 

at.” 


Hard, shaley, stony ground has no 
terror for the Bob Cat. It cuts easily 
through soil that would stop a mold- 






ard or ordinary disc. have the surety that it will do your tration. 

Yet it is the lightest draft, lightest work to perfection, under any condi- 3. Ball-bearing free- 
running disc plow on the market. Its tions where a disc plow can be used. 4 i, disc 
amazing depth and penetration does See the Bob Cat at any Avery adjustment. 
not come from mere weight. Itis the dealer’s store. Or writé us for full de- 5. Chilled disc bearings 
result of scientific design, accurate scription, sizes, etc. and epindics. 

6. Constant and even 
There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 7. | a 


Branches 


The Bob Cat Beats Them All 


plows, tillage implements and Champion harvesting machinery and strength. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


AVERY oisc’rtow' 
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en 
ENS re () 
manufacturing methods and a century . As 
of plow-making experience. s 
All that we have learned since B. F. — oa 
Avery built the first Avery Plow in PLOW 
1825 is combined in the famous Bob 
Cat. Every good point found in other 





disc plows has been carefully weighed. Why the 
All the things that are wrong have been Bob Cat Wins 
avoided, Because— 


So in the Avery Bob'Cat you get the _}+ Lightest weight and 


top notch of Disc Plow quality. You 2. Guaranteed pene- 


in All Important Trade Centers 














chickens in the winter, thereby causing a 
Shortage of eggs. | 
MRS. VELMA KEY SMITH. | 
* * &* 
Last fall instead of having the pea and | 
an vines of my garden plowed under I 
Permitted them to remain just where they 
had grown, Early this spring I got in a 
desperate hurry to get my vegetables 
Planted and my ground had not even been 
oken. I raked and gathered the vines 
and placed them in one big pile just op- 
Posite my best prize winning peach tree. | 
hen I did what my folks call the worst 
thing I ever did. I set fire to the vines! 
Soon had a fire which gave forth an in- 
tense heat. The fire soon devastated | 
valuable plant food contained in the 
“ines, The heat caused the hasty death 
of My splendid peach tree. A. L. A. 














Employment 


For You and the 
Whole Family at 
Hopewell, Va. 


Experience unnecessary. We pay 
good wages while learning. Con- 
stantly increasing production ine 
sures rapid promotion. 


Lay-Offs and Labor Trouble 
Are Unknown Here 
Light, pleasant work. 
48 to 50 Hours per week. 


No Lint, No Dust—Cool, Light, 
Modern Plant 


Insulated roofs, enormous win- 
dow area, diffused air ventilation 
makes healthy, pleasant, working 
conditions. 


Work for Entire Families 
Also tor 
Girls and Boys 
Excellent living conditions at rea- 
sonable cost for tamilies. Good 
board in dormitories or with pri- 
vate families. 


If you are physically fit, and have 
good eyesight, come at once, or 
write for tree illustrated folder. 
State age and, if family, number 
of workers over 14 years. In writ- 
ing, mention this paper. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America, 
Hopewell, Virginia. 














Last Springs Promises 
How do they sound this F all’? 





WV IS POPPA hg \WFl) 


This is testing time for the man who believes that all 
fertilizer is equally good. Now is the time that proves 
whether crops raised on cheap fertilizer live up to last 
Spring’s glowing promises when the fertilizer was sold. 


Royster Fertilizer is not magic, but the man who bought 
it last Spring has the satisfaction of knowing that he put 
under his crops the best plant food available; and that 
although he may not have gotten the cheapest fertilizer 
in the world, he is now getting more for his money than 
the shortsighted farmer who pinned his faith to cheap 
goods. For forty years farmers have looked on Royster 
as a reliable, trustworthy friend, and we are proud of it. 


F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 


ROYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 
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HEY use your good land and pay no rent 

—you pay the taxes. Get them out now 
—after your crops are harvested and stored or 
sold—now’s the time to make more land 
ready for bigger crops next year. 


Use Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive, for 


this work. 


It has approximately the same 


strength, stick for stick, as 40% dynamite, 
yet leaves no larger hole in the ground than a 


20%. 


tree-planting. 









NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


the same price as 
4 more for your dollar. It’s non-freezing, too. 


Then, you get 135 to 140 sticks at at 


100 sticks of 40% 


Let us send you the free 110- -page Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives which gives complete 
information on land-clearing, ditching and 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
BROWN-MARX BLDG, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ROBSON-PRICHARD BLD’G, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


more-per dollar 


NON-FREEZING 














DO YOU KNOW THAT 
ONE-THIRD POUND OF 


STRUVEN’S 
FISH HEAL 





To 3 Pounds Corn Will Make 
% Pounds Pork 


While it takes 9 of corn alone to make 1 
pound of pork? SPRL "VEN" 8 FISH MEAL has 
proved its superiority as the ideal protein feed 
supplement t (leaner d more nourishing than 
animal concentrates 


Write Today for Free Feeding 
Samples and Instructions 
CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO., 
114-A_ S. Frederick St., BALTIMORE, MD. 














Our Advertisements 
'Guaranteed Reliable: 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


| E GUARKANTED Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers 
and ordering geods the subscriber gays, “1 saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
,and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in owr advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of rea) estate, be- 
cause buyers clould personally investigate lands 


{ before purchasing 
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LIME eranou: 


FAMOUS 
Frederick County Deposits 


A mine of wealth for the farmers 
who use it. Write today for our 
best prices. Make your rserva- 
tions early for your Fall require- 
ments. 


3. GROVE LIME CO. 


Lime Kiln, Frederick Co., Md. 




















“Pure 


mites MOLASSES 


Unexcelled for etock feed and boll 
weevil mixtures. Guaranteed pure $ 50 
imported Cuban molasses. Send 
check or money order today. 
Carlot Users, Write for 50a. 
Special Prices. Barre} 


Mobile Imp’t'g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ale. 
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High or low wheels— 
® steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 


Wants Peaches All the 


Summer 
b gorpre 1SE name ei ight or 10 varieties 
of peaches from carly to late bearing 
kinds.” 
Mayflower, Red Bird, Greensboro, 
Carmen, Hiley, Belle Elberta, Ray, 


Stinson’s October. 


Doesn’t Want Her Greens to 
Fail 


“Wt. 1T are the surest crops for fur- 


nishing greens all through the 
winter?” 

While collards and Seventop turnips 
are the most common greens grown in the 
South, kale and rape are more easily 
grown. Spinach is the standard com- 
mercial winter greens. ‘abbage may 
be had all the winter. I prefer spinach, 


then turnip, and then rape. 


When Should Sod Land Be 
Plowed >? 


HAVE a field in orchard grass and 
clover that I wish to plant to early 
you advise, 


corn next spring. Which do 
to plow this now or wait until next 
spring?” 

If this field will afford good grazing 


this fall, I would turn stock on until late 
November and then break, chopping the 
sod fine with a disk harrow. If not to 
be grazed, chop the sod with a disk har- 
row and plow at a convenient time this 
fall when the ground is in good season. 


Rape Turning Red and Yellow 


a | PLANTED an acre of rape in early 

fugqust but it is not gre — much 
and is getting red and yellow he land 
it is on will make 20 bushels of corn. 
Should I have fertilized the rape?” 

I feel quite sure the trouble with your 
rape is only lack of plant food. Mix 200 
pounds of acid phosphate,, 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, and 100 pounds of kainit 
or 25 pounds muriate of potash, and sow 
broadcast. This fertilizer will analyze 
8-4-314. A month later topdress with 
nitrate of soda. 


Wants to Make Pasture 
Better 


HAT can I add to my carpet grass 
pasture to make it thicker and bet- 
ter? Jt is fine, but I] want to improve 
ad 
Sow right away eight pounds of herd’s 
grass, four pounds of white clover, and 
six pounds of Augusta vetch. Next 
February or early March sow eight 
pounds of Japan clover. If a drag har- 
row with sharp spikes is run over ground 
before and after seed are sowed, this 
will help to get a better stand. Try this: 
Mark off a strip 100 feet wid and 300 
feet long somewhere in the middle of 
your pasture and on this sow 100 pounds 
each of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda and 25 pounds of muriate of potash 
(or 100 pounds of kainit) and watch re- 
sults. Now is a good time to make this 
topdressing. 


Strawberries in the Fall 


I HAVE kept the blooms pulled off 
my everbearing strawberries since last 
March. I notice they are forming buds 
again. Should I pull these of or let 
them grow? Should I use fertiliser?” 
I presume you have kept your straw- 
berries well cultivated and the runners 
clipped off. This leaves them in good 


condition for a fall crop of berries. Let 
the blossom brds remain. Mere will 
come and you should have strawberries 
until cold kills them. Mix 450 pounds 





each ef acid phosphate and nitrate of 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


soda and 100 pounds muriate of potash 
(or 400 pounds kainit) and apply from 
300 to 500 pounds per acre as a topdress. 
ing and cultivate in. Do this right away, 


Weevils Get in Cowpeas in 
he Field 


‘T FIND that my cowpeas that 1 am 


now picking for seed already have 
bugs in them. How can I kill them?’ 
1, Thresh the peas as soon < pods 
are dry. This will get rid of some of 
them. 2. Place the hulled peas in boxes, 
barrels, or bins that have been made 
air-tight, and treat with disulphide of 
carbon, or (3) pack them down with air 


slaked lime, using a peck of lime toa 
bushel of peas. 


Abruzzi Rye Best 


“IT CAN buy 
than any other. 
as Abrussi?”’ 

No. Rye seed should be grown near 
where they are to be planted. Rosen rye 
has not yielded as well as Abruzzi or 
Southern grown common rye. The cheap 
Rosen rye is grown in the North. If 
you can get a well selected strain of 
Abruzzi, it will be a good investment to 
sow this kind, even though you have to 
pay more than twice as much as for in- 
ferior kinds. Your state extension ser- 
vice can direct you to a reliable source 
of seed. 


Can Grow Fall Crop of 
English Peas 


Rosen rye seed cheaper 
Is this kind as good 


PLANTED a small plot in English 
peas last September and iley did 
fine. I do not know what riety I 
planted. I want to plant more this fall. 
What varieties do you recommend?” 
In the northeastern part oi North 
Carolina the Thomas Laxton and the 


Laxtonian are the preferred varieties, 
Ameer and Alaska are also adapted to 
fall growing. In your part of the state 
{central North Carolina) you might 
make your first planting between August 
20 and 31 and succession plantings to 
within 50 to 60 days of the average date 
of the first killing frost. It may be well 
to spray with Bordeaux mixture to keep 
down mildew. 








What a Busy County Agent 
Finds to Do 


At A meeting of the Toombs County 
Ga., Board of County Commissioners 
and also at the meeting of the Board of 
Education, County Agent C, G. Garner 
recently made the following report of 
work done during the seven montlis since 
January 1, 

MARKETING ASSISTANCE FOR FARMERS 


Price Saving to 
rece ived farmers 
7 cars of hogs....114,626 tbs. $7,090.26 $753.8 
10 cars corn....... 4,212 bus. 3,829.42 423.0 
8 cars hilled sweet 
potatoes......s.- 3,721 bus. 1,670.05 362.75 
4 poultry sales.... 13,878 ths. 3,062.27 244.48 
2egg sales and eggs 
sold at poultry E J 
sales........... 1,544 doz. 355.64 50.0 


July shipment of ear- 


ly sweet potatoes... 42 bus. £9.63(net)420 
ae 

Total sales. ..cccccccccccee $16,097.27 
Total saved farmers...... $1,876.98 
These figures were based nearly ab- 
solutely on comparisons of prices secured 
with local prices offered. In every case 


the savings are put low. There are still 
five more months of this year, to add t0 
this total. The savings on the poultry 
sale is reduced by one-half a con servative 
estimate to make the estimate me solutely 
conservative. 

In the case of hilled sweet 
there was no local market for the fargé 
quantity of hilled potatoes for sale, S0 the 
agent in establishing this sale not only 
seved the farmers in prices but also he 
secured markets for a product they 


potatoes 
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Bt use about six or eight pounds of 
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» September Farm Hints 


When and How to Select Seed 
orn 


HE proper place to select seed corn is 
T in the field at or just before gathering 
time. Select from stalks that show the 
following qualities. 

1. Production of 
two good ears on 
each plant. 

2. Medium to late 
maturity in order 
that there may be a 
maximum yield, and 
in order to escape 
the great injury done 
by grain weevils to 
those varieties that 
are very early. 

3. The kernels should be of a 
medium degree of hardness in order to 
give weight and quality, and to lessen 
weevil damage. 

4. Tight and complete covering of 
shuck around the tip of the ear to prevent 
injury from wet weather, and to retard 
the entrance of weevils. 





MR. MoCRARY 


5. Ears bending down so as to escape 
severe injury by wet weather, and at 
medium height from the ground, so that 
the stalk may not be so easily blown 
down or pulled down. 

6. Small or medium-sized cobs, to de- 
erease the danger from rotting in the 
field or in the crib; ear-shank of only 
moderate size and length. 

7. Uniformity in character of plant, 
ear, and grain, this being usually an indi- 
cation of purity and of careful breeding. 


8. The stalk should be free from smut 
and other diseases. The smutty portions 
of every stalk should be burned. 

The selection should not be turned 
ever to the hired man, but should be done 
by the farmer himself. Time spent in 
this work will be as profitable, or more 
profitable, than anything else he can do 
on the farm. 

Any method of seed selection that does 
not take the whole plant into considera- 
tion will not lead to the best results, for 
the stalk and leaves, which are the fac- 
tory of the plant, determine toa consider- 
able extent the size and quality of the 
cars. Do not select seed corn in the crib 
unless you wish to develop a one-eared 
variety. Even then, field selection is bet- 
ter. 

Experiment station workers in this and 
other states, have found that well selected 
seed corn produces from five to 10 bushels 
more shelled corn per acre than from 
seed corn that is selected by a less intelli- 
gent method. 

In the final selection, the ears to keep 
are those having from 12 to 16 or more 
Tows; that have a high percentage of 
grain to ear; and that are uniform in 
size, shape, and color. 

O. F. McCRARY, 

District Demonstration Agent, Raleigh, 
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Try a Patch of Rape for the 
Pigs 

Now is a good time to sow rape for 
winter grazing. This crop is of such 

Value as a succulent feed and as a heavy 

Producer of feed that it is worthy of 

inal by those who have hogs or poultry 

8 provide for this winter. 

: But rape should not be sowed on any- 

thing but good land. If sowed on poor 


land th result is quite sure to be dis- 
pointing. Especially should land rich 
M@uitrogen be chosen. A good supply 


Of nitro, 
Wiickly the 
Tape. 

Rape can be sowed broadcast, or with 
the grain drill, or in rows. Most people 
fem to prefer to sow it in rows about 
Wo feet wide, in order to give it one or 
When sowing broad- 


mn is necessary to produce 


heavy succulent growth of 


~ 


to the acre. If sowing in two-foot 


rows use two to three pounds per acre. 
Seed should not be covered more than 
about one-half inch deep. 





North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance Meets 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, which has now sold its 
famous old “Headquarters” property 


near Hillsboro, met this year at More- 
head City with a sturdy and faithful 
membership on hand. The following 
resolutions were adopted: 


“Resolved, first. That we again renew our 
pledge of allegiance to the Alliance and its 
fundamental principles looking to the bet 
terment of our children and our cl 
children as time shall pass. 

“Second. That we rejoice that we live ir 
land where law and order is supreme, 
that our people gladly recognize tl 
portance of its faithful observance. 

“Third That under the present disturbed 
conditions of the European countries, the 
markets where most of our surplus crops 
have been sold, we adjust our crops, first, 
to meet ir home demands and, second, to 
the demand and ability to pay of 


tldren s 








these 
countries 
“Fourt! That we discontinue the culti- 
vations of lands of low fertility where 
profitable cx cannot be grown, and to 
put su s, wherever practicable, into 
some soil-improving crop until it has he- 


come sufficiently fertile to grow 


profitably. 


crops 
“Fifth. That we recommend the sowing 
ef both winter and summer legume crops 
for soil improvement purposes, thereby pro- 
viding sufficiency of forage for carrying more 
livestock and lessening fertilizer bills. 
“Sixth. That we recommend economy in 
the expenditure of all public money for any 
and all ¢ thereby lessening as much 
as possible the heavy taxes now borne by 
our people. 
“Sevent} 


urposes, 


at we heartily endorse the 
tive movement in marketing of crops 
and in the purchasing of fertilizer and other 
arm nec sities so as to get them at the | 
ces possible.” 


Mr. T. F. Cherry, Rocky Mount, N. 
C., is Secretary-treasurer and Business 
Agent of the State Alliance, and will be 
glad to answer any communications about 
the organization. Following is a com- 
plete list of the officers of the State 
Alliance: 

Eddie Culhpher, president, Merry Hill; J 
C. Bain, vice-president, Wade; T. F. Cherry, 
secretary-treasurer and B.A., Rocky Mount; 
J. H. Eves chaplain, Cofield; H. M. Cates, 
lecturer, Graham; H. H. Thompson, steward, 
Hillsboro; G. T. Lane, . K., Greensboro; H. 
FE. Thompson, trustee B. A. fund, Stantons- 
burg. 
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Executive Committee 
A. Davis, chairman, Pinetops; C. F 
Cates, Mebane; P. C. Caldwell, Goldsboro; 
W. L. Baker, Windsor; B. F. Shelton, Speed 


Cotton Crop Less Than 
11,000,000 Bales 


HIS year’s cotton production was 

forecast at 10,788,000 bales of 500 
pounds each by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its August report released last 
Friday. 

The forecast was based on the con- 
dition of the crep on August 25, which 
was 54.1 per cent of normal, indicating 
a yield of about 134.8 pounds per acre. 
Last month’s production forecast was 
11,516,000 bales, based on the July 25 
condition of 67.2, which indicated a yield 
of about 143.9 pounds per acre. Last 
year’s crop was 9,761,817 bales. The 
condition of the crop dropped from 67.2 
per cent on July 25 to 54.1 per cent on 
August 25, 

The condition on August 25, in per 
centage of a normal, and the forecast of 
production, in thousands of bales, by 
principal states is as follows: 


Virginia, 93 and 50 
North Carolina, 71 and 8835. 
South Care a, 57 ar 708 
Georg 42 and 827. 
Florida, and 17. 
Alabama, 52 and 8mm 
Missis t 48 and 858 
Louis " nd 361, 
1 3.722 
nd 948 
t d 41 
é 193 
; sad 99 
d 43. 
1 g2 





ico, 8& and 59. 
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The Plowboy 


Get this shoe for fall plowing. 
It’s high enough to keep out dirt. 
Fits snug and protects the ankles 
ever rough going. And it’s low 
enough for comfort. 


Ask for 
Plowboy. 


1,000 Miles of Wear 


Always Dries Out Soft 


Here’s adouble-tanned horsehide 
work shoe that will never get stiff or 
hard. Many leathers dry out hard 
after they get wet. But this horse- 
hide, double-tanned by our own 
private process in our own tanneries, 
dries out as soft as velvet. You can 
soak these shoes in mud, water and 


slush. They will always 
dry out soft and pliable. 

We are work shoe 
specialists, Our goal is 
to make the world’s 
strongest shoes. Toget 
the best Jeather we do 
our own tanning. We 
use horsehideexclusive- 
ly. For it is the tough- 
est leather known. For 
centuries the fine sad- 
dles of the hard-riding 
Cossacks were horsehide 


covered. Big league baseballs are 
covered with it too— because it is 
the only leather that withstands 


such hard knocks. 


And our special double tanning 
makes this leather soft and pliableas 
buckskin. Note its extra thickness. 
Fee] its flexibility. Even after soak- 
ing it dries out softas velvet. You'll 








Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





Tender fect welcome these 
shoes. They're soft and flex- 
ible as a moccasin, yet wear 
like iren. And so light and 
easy, you'll never know 
they're on duty. For tender 
feet, or where you do not 
encounter wet weather,wear 
this comfort shoe. 








get a new idea of foot comfort from 
Wolverine horsehide shoes. 

You’ll also be surprised by their 
long wear. They usually wear at 
least 1,000 miles. 
tell us they wear 3,000 and 4,000 
or more. We are frequently told 
they outwear three ordinary pairs. 


But customers 


If you are naturally 
hard on shoes, you’ll 
say these are the most 
economical shoes you 
ever wore. See how 
tough and thick this 
horsehide is— and how 
soft.'Then you’ll under- 
stand why Wolverines 
wear like iron and do 
not tire your feet. 

For every jobthere’s 
a special Wolverine 
shoe model that fits 


your need exactly. For farm, millor 
mine, for woods, field and camp we 
make a shoe that suits the condi- 


tions. And all are the same tough, 


pliable double-tanned horsehide. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Wolverines, we’ll see that 
you are supplied from our nearest 
dealer. Write for catalog 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 


FORMERLY MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 


ee Dept. 115 Rockford, Mich. 
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BS 12) 
“SPENCER” 


This is the Fall type of collar 
that is so very comfortable and that 
is correct in style and appearance 


for any occasion. 


EW 
SO LLARS 


are made with the Graduated Tie-slide 
Space and Tie-protecting Shield that Save 
Your Tie, Time and Temper. 

If your dealer does not sell them, send us 
his name, your size and 75c for four. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC. 


TROY, N. Y. 


Makers 74 MARK TWAIN Collars, HALLMARK Shirts 
HALLMARK Athletic Underwear. 


DANDY HAT FREE 
BARGAIN @@ Sa 
Fine Serge TH SIMA TE 


Pants ¢ 










$7.00 Value NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 


Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper, Willsend this splendid 

r of serge pants and with it 
is fine latest style hat FREE-- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. are 
made of extra quality blue serge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
serged, no raw edges, bar tack- 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 34 
foches Be sure to give inseam 
th.e HAT. we give free is 
la of good quality wool cloth in 
the new stitched soft fedora style 
«lined throughout. Colors: Tan, 
Gray or Green. Sizes 6% to 7%. 
GET A HAT F R E Ee 
Just send your name and address, 
iving sizea wanted. We'll send 
Both ants and hat by. parest post 
repaid, You pay mailman when 
delivered. pout saenee back if not 
re is uvey a big 





































7. eden foro only Send Now 
as the numberof free 4 is limited, 
Order by No. 16 C80. 


HOWARD-LUX CO. 
DEPT. 16 CLEVELAND, O 








ghts san! ficent Feather B ea. 
all new, live feathers; Best ‘Ticking se as if it were your 
own. Ifyou’ re not amazed with the quality and sensational 
price, return bed to us. Big, factories wonder how we do it. 


Amazing Bargains in aed Feather Beds! 
Prices irsamed poseibie.. fal west in America. ality finer than you e 
t book full of aste + 
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Merchandise “ 


Ladies’ and Men's Ready-to-Wear, Shoes for work 

and dress, and everything for the home and farm, 

at prices that make us the fastest growing mail or- 

der house today. Send for Book today. A guar- 

anteed saving on every purchase. We are 

re to keep prices down. FREE—a 
ua 


Farmers Mail Order 





le present free with your first purchase, 
Co. Dept., 96 Nashville, 


Tenn, 





page book—how tokeep your 

dog Sel — how to care for him 

ohen sick, Result of 85 years’ experi- 

ence with every known dog disease, 
FREE. Write today. To 


Ht. CLAY GLOVER, , = 












500 agar ge ig sb WANTED 


to sell Imperial Gasoline Irons. 
Labor and fuel saver. Women 
and men easily make $15.00 per 
day. Requires no “experience, 
Sells at sight. . Parker of 
Smithfield, Tex., a farmer sold 
18 one day. Your Commission 

Paid same day orderis taken. 
We deliver and By Write for free outfit offer 
imperial Sad Iron Co. Devt. A-1 Ft. Tea 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


eo” \ me of the most fashion- 
ible colors for autumn. 
Salt and vinegar will remove tea 
stains from china. 
Every housewife 
should have a cup 
measuring exactly 


half a pint for cook- 
ing purposes. 


What about the 
hot school lunch at 
your school? If you 
did not have it last 





year, is it not time 


MRS. HUTT 
to start plans for it now? 


As the nights grow cool, add an extra 
blanket to baby’s bed but keep the win- 
dows wide open, 

One mother says: “In our family we 
buy a new book every month, each mem- 
ber of the family taking his or her turn 
at choosing the book.” 
feeding the early hatched 
pullets well so as to get them laying be- 
fore cold weather. Also it pays to fat- 
ten up the cockerels for eating or sell- 
ing. Give them plenty of sour milk. 

Well fitting shoes and a pair of over- 
shoes should be part of the equipment 


Keep on 


of every school child. Two pairs of 
shoes worn on alternate days will out- 
wear two pairs bought one after the 


other has worn out. 

If there is one characteristic 
of which we Americans ought to rid 
ourselves as quickly as possible, it is the 
“Oh, let’s take a chance.” 
is what is to blame for 
tragedies the 


attitude 


habit of saving, 
a chance 
automobile 


Taking 
most of the 
country over 

The girl going to the city alone should 
ask her from policemen or other 
uniformed only, hold tight to 
her pocketbook, not allowing it to dangle 
from a strap, but clasping it in her hand, 
and should be sure that she has a defi- 
nite place to which to go before leaving 
home. 


way 
officials 


Surprise the family with tomato wafe 
fles some night for supper. To make 
them, pare 6 ripe tomatoes, chop very 
fine, add 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon 
pepper, 1 tablespoon melted butter. Add 
flour to make thin griddle cake batter, 
then beat 3 eggs and add. Sift ™% tea- 
spoon baking soda into a little of the 
flour betore adding. Have the waffle 
iron very hot, grease both upper and 
under lids, place a tablespoon of the 
batter in each section, close the lid and 
bake at least one minute on each side. 


Health Precautions at School 


Opening 


HE time is again rapidly approaching 

when the schools will be opened to 
receive the youth of the state. We are 
thereby reminded that the school is a 
clearing house for the spread of infec- 
tious and contagious diseases. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
children of school age in the state that 
will early in September assemble in the 
various among this number 
there are many who are disease carriers. 
If we are to come in under the wire a 
safe winner in the suppression of in- 
fectious and contagious diseases, we 
must look more closely after the protec- 
tion of the children who must spend 

ve days a week in the schoolroom. 


By making education compulsory, we 
have automatically assumed the respon- 
sibility of keeping the school safe. It is 
therefore of far-reaching importance 
that all children be given a careful ex- 
amination before entering school to de- 
termine whether or not they are disease- 
carriers. 


schools, 


ool the spreading of infec- 
rious problem because ‘it is 
ntly 


In the sch 
tion is a se 
most frequer 


here that infection is 





transferred between children of widely 


separated households. 
Before the opening of school a sample 
of the water supply at all school houses 


should be sent to the state laboratory 
for analysis. Such precautions may pre- 
vent many epidemics of typhoid fever 


and prevent many deaths. 

Teachers, parents, and children should 
know that whenever many children gath- 
er together, the danger from measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and diph- 
theria is the greatest at this season. 

It is very important for mothers and 
fathers to coOperate with the local health 
officer and family physician in trying to 
discover and isolate those childhood dis- 
eases. It is particularly important to do 
this in any family where some child is 
starting off to school, then the school, 
when it opens, will not become the 
medium of spreading an epidemic of 
some contagious disease through the 
community. 

Diphtheria may be carried by a healthy 
child to his schoolmates if a younger 
brother or sister has recently had the 
disease in the home. 

If you have any suspicion that you 
may have had a childhood disease in 
your family during the summer vacation, 
be sure to consult your family physician 
or the local health officer before school 
opens. DR. E. A. DAVENPORT. 

Oklahoma. 


School Hats, 


HE new fall hats are chic and soft, 


and show the same adaptability to any 

face that one found in the soft summer 
on 

sport models, “and they are easy to 


make, too. 

A man’s hat of fairly good quality will 
make a sport model that cannot be de- 
tected from the store-bought article, and 
where there are many heads to crown 
the saving will be quite an item. The 
hat must be clean and this cleanliness 
may be obtained by immersing it several 
times in thick lather, sousing it up and 
down and squeezing it out very softly. 
The band and inner band should, of 
course, have been previously ripped off. 

Now it must be dyed. A light gray 
will take a beautiful red, a brown will 
take either a deeper brown or black 
nicely. Dyeing it blue will give it rather 
a purple cast. Dye according to direc- 
tions on the package of dye. When 
taken from the dye bath you will have 
a piece of felt flat as a pancacke, with 
perhaps one or two humps in the center. 
Dry in the shade. 

Have ready a light-weight muslin 
frame such as may be bought for a few 
cents. A poke shape or one of the small 
shapes with drooping brim is the pre- 
vailing style in these models. These 
shapes are wired around the outside 
edge and will hold your hat in line. 

Beginning at the outside edge of the 
felt cut around and around, measuring 
as you go so that your strip will be in 
no place wider than three-quarters of an 
inch. You will then have your material 
ready. 

Starting at the exact center of the 
crown of the shape, make a tiny circle 
of the felt strip. Stitch it firmly into 
place. Now fit the next strip under the 
circle, allowing one-quarter inch for a 
sewing base and one-half inch to extend 
beyond the circle, ape is the beginning 
of the hat. As ydur strips are circular 
in shape they will fit nicely without any 
fulness whatever. Do not cut the felt 
strip, it must be one continuous strip 
around the frame, each row being just 
under the row on top. 

When the edge of the frame has been 
reached taper off the strip very grad- 
ually. The hat may be lined on the un- 
derside with some harmonizing color of 
silk, or the same frocess carried on. 
There is just enough in one man’s hat 


to make a complete sport hat. , 


Finish the hat with a strip of the felt 
for a band, or if something a little nicer 
is desired, make a tassel long enough to 
swing from the exact center of the 
crown to the edge of the brim or a little 




























































longer and attach it. You will then haye 

a lovely but inexpensive hat. | 
If desired, every other row of the | 

material from which the hat is made | 

may be of bias taffeta in the same har. | 

monizing shade as the felt. This gives 

the effect of piping. Tassel and band 

should be of the same color as the 


MRS. K. A. BETSON. 


A Laundry Hint 


summer | 


piping. 


had 


HIS 












several pretty 
gingham dresses made up with or- 
gandy, and I dreaded the time when they | 
would have to be washed, as they lose 
so much of their crisp, fresh look when ‘ 
laundered, and they usually shrink dread. ‘ 
fully, too. I tried a new way with them 
and found it so satisfactory that I am g 
passing it on. § 
° 1 
[I washed them in lukewarm water y 
with a good white soap, rinsed them in 0 
water the same temperature, then instead ' 
- . < 
of starching them I put them through 0 
another water in which a large table. W 
spoon of powdered borax had been dis- F 
solved. I put them in a shady place to 
dry, and when dry, sprinkled and ironed , 
them as usual. a 
a ‘ ‘. , ~ Ww 
They retain their crisp freshness, do th 
not shrink, nor do they wrinkle as when 
t ; . ee 
starched, look like new, and are far eas- be 
ier to iron. MRS. L. A. HOLLIS. 
Texas. 
ex 
» : ‘ fo 
Pickling and Preserving the ha 
Late Tomatoes : 
TOM: ATO Ketchup. —One gallon of uniform, is 
red tomatoes, peeled and chopped, | cup ou 
red sweet pepper or pimento, seeded and se 
chopped, 2 medium onions, cut fine. Cook h 
until thoroughly tender, strain through 4 cn 
sieve and add: an 
Two tablespoons salt, 8 tablespoons sugar, Sol 
1 tablespoon powdered mustard, 1 pint good on 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons flour mixed smooth the 
with vinegar, % teaspoon powdered red pep: 
per, 1 teaspoon ground ginger, 1 teaspoon i 
grated nutmeg. Spice bag containing 1 col 
tablespoon each whole cloves, allspice and bal 
cinnamon bark. Mix all with pulp, boil ki 
until thick. Seal in sterilized bottles. I It 
for market process bottles 30 minutes. at 
Chili Sauce.—Four quarts peeled and chop: of 
ped ripe tomatoes, % cup peeled and chopped mis 
white onions, % cup chopped sweet greet 
peppers, % cup chopped sweet red peppers, 
2 cups sugar, 2 tablespoons powdered gin- h 
ger, 1 tablespoon powdered mustard, 1 nut- 
meg grated, 1 quart vinegar, 5 tablespoons 
salt, % teaspoon Cayenne pepper. Boil all § 
ingredients except vinegar until soft and ern 
thick. Add vinegar and simmer slowly for less 
1 hour, stirring frequently. Bottle and seal 5 
while hot. om 
Green Tomato Pickle.—One gallon of greem Wh 
tomatoes, % dozen large onions, 2 cups thei 
brown sugar, % lemon, 3 pods red pepper, 3 the; 
cups vinegar, 1 tablespoon each whole black F 
pepper, whole cloves, allspice, celery seed T 
crushed, mustard seed, ground mustard: ue 
Slice the tomatoes and onions thin. Sprinkle frot 
over them % cup salt and let stand over Pair 
night in a crock or enamel vessel. Tie the on 
pepper cloves, allspice and celery seed in @ da 
cheesecloth bag. Slice the lemon and chop my 
two pepper pods very fine. Drain the to sity 
mato and onion well. Add all seasoning & Iso 
cept one pepper pod to the vinegar, thes new 
add the tomato and onion. Cook ™% hout th 
stirring gently at intervals to prevent burt ale 
ing. Remove spice bag to prevent darken- time 
ing product. Pack in pint jars and garnish Or 2 
with slender strips of the red pepper, plac is t 
ing them vertically on the opposite sides 7 
of each jar. Process for 15 minutes aa Muc 
seal tight. som 
Green Tomato Mincemeat.—Four quarts Quir 
sliced green tomatoes, 1 tablespoon ote S 
sprinkled over—let stand 1 hour. Drain % c 
liquid and press as dry as possible. = the 
with these slices 2 quarts chopfed apple, ! poin 
package seeded raisins or 1 quart plum pr bat | 
serves seeded, 3 lemons with yellow gf@ m 
off and pulp with white rind cut in s@ en 
pieces, 4 pounds sugar, 2 teaspoons pow to it 
dered cinnamon, 2 teaspoons grated nutmes mer 
1 cup water. View 
Boil until thick, fill sterilized jars, proces ticul 
20 minutes. Seal. of 
MRS. DORA WALKER, vi 









Specialist in Production and Consernaiily 
for South Carolina. 
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More About Chevons 


N THE July 21 issue of The Progres- 

Pie Farmer I note an article on the 
chevon. I wish to affirm the statement 
that chevon, when properly prepared, 
excels either mutton, pork, or beef. 
There is a gamelike taste to it that can- 
not be found in any of the above men- 
tioned animals. 

The fleece of mohair shorn from the 
Angora goat is used in the manufacture 
of the highest grade plush obtainable, 
also car tops of the very best quality, 
besides clothing and countless other ar- 
ticles. Its wearing qualities are unex- 
celled. B. J. RLAIN. 

Hunt, Texas. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 








Combating Monotony 


AVE a Hobby.—It seems to me that 

anyone in the world has a recipe for 
monotony, it should be I. I lived ina 
small town until I was 15, then spent 
three years in college, and after that did 
government work for two years, or until 
my farmer beau convinced me that his 
life was the life. Since then, nearly four 
years, we have lived on a farm that is 
one mile off the road and nearly that 
far from our nearest neighbor’s. No 
one ever passes, and sometimes for a 
whole week I do not see anyone but 
Friend Husband. 

I’m telling all- this so that some poor 
sister who thinks she is bored to death 
will not say: “Oh, but she’s used to such 
things for she has always lived in the 
country,” or someone else: “Well, I just 
bet she has some nearby neighbors.” 

Here is my recipe: If you have any 
extra time after you have done all the 
forty-"leven things that are to be done, 
have a hobby, something that you are 
just crazy about doing. If possible make 
this hobby pay, for they say that money 
is a cure for all aches and ills; so it 
ought to cure monotony, too. I have 
several hobbies. They are purebred 
chickens, butterbeans, registered pups, 
and fancy work. In this way I have 
something for all the season and each 
one is something that I love to do, so 
they do not seem tiresome or like work. 

At one time last spring, that terribly 
cold Sunday, we had 10 baby pigs, 200 
baby chicks, and a sick pup around the 
kitchen stove. Everything went wrong 
at once. Then the next day when one 
of my city friends said, “Well aren’t you 
mighty lonesome?” I had to laugh. 

MRS. M. E. T. 

North Carolina. 

* * * 

She Stores Up Memories.—The mod- 
etn teachers of household science are 
lessening our labor at the expense of an 
Mcrease in the burden of our monotony. 
While I have no criticism to make of 
their methods and no fault to find with 
their results, the fact remains that when 
I must sort the laundry at 2 p.m. on 
Tuesdays, and read the daily papers 
from 9:15 to 9:35 on week days, and 
Paint the chicken roosts with kerosene 
on the first Monday and the fourth Fri- 
day of every month, my life is of neces- 
sity more monotonous than it was when 
Isorted the laundry at will, and read the 
Newspapers at my leisure, and kerosened 
the chicken roost when I could find 
time, be that at daybreak on Thursday 
0f at sundown on Saturday. Since this 
% the case and since a scnedule has 
Much to recommend itself, I must find 
some way to counteract my newly ac- 
quired increase of monotony. 

Someone has said that education is 

€ acquisition of a variety of view- 
Points. Certain it is that we must com- 

monotony mentally just as we must 
Mentally pay the price if we fall victim 
to it. My own idea is that by storing up 
memories which represent a variety of 
Mewpoints we best prepare for this par- 
* renemy. If I have but one day 
of vacation for the entire year I want to 
md it in a way which will add as 




















any new viewpoints to my life as pos- 


= So De a eo 


sible. At the risk of being termed a 
heretic, let me say that I do not want to 
spend it at a meeting of farm women. 
If I have but one trip during the year 
I might ‘go to the state fair but I would 
not spend all of my time over the agri- 
cultural display. If 1 read but one book 
each season I shall not read a book on 
how to be a better farm wife. If I take 
but one periodical it shall not be one 
that deals exclusively with farm prob- 
lems. If I entertain but one guest dur- 
ing the year she shall be judiciously 
chosen (I have never been able to accept 
company as a visitation of Providence). 
She must come at a season when I have 
time to enjoy her, and she must not be 
someone whose problems are my own. 


This is my plan, and when at 2 p.m. 
on Tuesdays I sort the laundry for the 
many hundredth time I may be conjuring 
up a mental picture of a thoroughly 
impractical chiffon negligee that I read 
about, or I may be making a mental 
journey to the tiny city apartment which 
belongs to last October’s charming guest, 
or I may be wondering how a fascinating 
novel that I have will get itself untwist- 
ed in the end. It is barely possible that 
I may be thinking in true housewifely 
fashion about the three-cornered rent in 
my second best sheets, but anyway I am 
keeping a stock of utterly irrelevant 
memories to tide me over the times 
when the thought of sorting laundry for 
the rest of my life begins to irritate my 
nerves. Ss. EB 

Tennessee. 





Teens and Twenties | 


Would a Higher Education 
Make Life Finer for Me> 


N ORDER tto contend successfully 

with the problems incident to becom- 
ing a happy, industrious person, what- 
ever your occupation may be, you should 
have a good education. 








Not only in business life will you find 
the need of a higher education but in 
everyday life as well. The most deli- 
cate piece of machinery to master cor- 
rectly is the human body. Often we 
farm people eat too much of certain 
foods, or eat them at the wrong time. 
This we would not do if we knew better. 
Then, too, backbreaking loads are abun- 
dant in the country, and if we really 
knew how great a risk we are running 


I feel we would be more careful. An 
unhealthy or wornout body does not 
make for happiness or success and only 
the needed education can teach us how 
to take the best care of our bodies. 


If we were aware of our advantages 
the desire to sell out and move to the 
city would disappear. How pathetic it 
is for one to leave the country and move 
to the city, only to settle down to an in- 
ferior position in factory or office. The 
discontented, unsuccessful farmer is 
nearly always the uneducated one, and 
he will find his lack of education as great 
an obstacle to success in town as it has 
been in the country. 

For my own part, I feel that if I am 
educated better than father and mother 
I can give them many useful suggestions 
and can assist them in many ways so 
that their lives may be enriched as well 
RUTH RHYNE. 


* * * 


She Proves*Her Belief by Her Actions. 
—Would a higher education make farm 
life finer and richer for me? I believe 
it would, else I should not be working 
so hard for a college education. I spent 
two years in college and then, for finan- 
cial reasons, had to give up my studies. 
I secured a position as teacher in a rural 
school, taught private lessons in domes- 
tic and industrial arts before school 
hours, kept books in the afternoons for 
a local company, and taught private 
French lessons at night. I spent my 
spare minutes writing, poems and songs 
for publication. Thus in one year I 
saved enough to return to college. 


Would I have worked so hard if I had 
not felt sure that a college education 
would make life richer for me? No. I 
should have settled down on the farm 
last year, content with two years of 
college. 


as mine. 


How will a college education make life 
finer and richer? It will prepare me for 
a life of broader, richer service to the 
small community in which J live. It will 
broaden my life, link my life to the rest 
of the wide, wide world, banish that 
“away off from everywhere” feeling that 
every farm girl experiences during her 
teens. Lastly, my college education will 
be the foundation of a personality which 
will enable me some day to make a home 
worthy of the name, even though that 
home be in some farm community where 
there are no books, no good music, no 
outside amusements, no anything but 
home. Y. tn Ba 





Our Pattern 





1123—Little Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 14 
yards of %-inch material, 


1685—Becoming House Dress for the full 
or mature figure. Cut in sizes 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and SO inches 
bust measure. Size 40 requires 4 
yards 36-inch material with 1 yard 
%-inch contragting. 


179%9—The accompanying diagram of this 
style shows how simple is its con- 
struction and very easy it is to 
make. Cut in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin 
embroidery signs, a 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 

referred). The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 30 styles, 

completa seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. ’ 
Departmen 


Department 


(748 


#@ and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of %- 
mech material with 234 yards of 
binding. 

1748—Pretty Afternoon Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 34, %, 38, 40, 42, 4 and 4 
imches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of %-inch. material 
with 1% yards %-inch contrasting. 
The embroidery pattern No. 602 costs 
15 cents extra. 

$442—Boys’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, & 
30 and 12 years. Size & requires 2 
yards 32-inch material. 


rice 


t, The Progressive Farmer. 
















Dont Send 1 Penny 


Delivery 
FREE 











Manchurian | 
Fox Scarf 


J send your name and address—no money— 
ust and I will send this scarf to you. This is a won- 
derfal opportunity of getting a $7.50 fur scarf for 
$3.48, Our price is amazingly low. Compare it with 
others and see for yourself. 


A Fashion Necessity r 
Every fashionable woman is wearing a fur scarf with 
ber coat, suit, drese or waist. It is appropriate for 
occasions. This scarf is made of Manchurian fox 
which has long, soft, silky hairs. It is not the genu- 
American fox, but will wear much better. Animal 
shape, with head at one end and tail and paws at 
the other. Lined with all-silk messaline. Also has 
6 around neck, Very large and gracefal. 
COLORS: Biack, Lucille brown or taupe gray. 
Send N just your name and address—no 
en OW money. When the furscarf arrives, 
the postman $3.48 for it. We have paid the 
eepertetion charges. Wear the scarf. If it is not 
better than you ex ed, return it at our expense 
and we will cheerfe ¥ refund your money, Be sure 
to give color, Order by 


No. 19, 
Walter Field Co. Dept. X 4039, Chicago | 


AS 


ene 


— ool, running water 
—all they want to drink and 
as often, is as necessary to healthy, 
thriving, profitable stock as green pasture. 
The extra profit that running water brings 
will pay for its installation, 
Whatever the source of your water supply, 
you can have it put under pressure for every 
farm use. Instantly available at the turn of 
a faucet. You can use any power; electricity, 
gasoline engine, wind mill or hand. Elimin- 
ates the daily drudgery of pumping 


‘AQOSIE 


Water Service 


is described in Free book sent you 
on request. Gives all particular 
and explains all details. Send 
for your copy today. Your name 
on a postcard will do. No 
obligations. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. G Kendallville, Ind. 




































Fresh, 










AT 
PENNY A POUND PROFIT 
— hw 





Famous Loft candy direct by mail from New York 

City! Fresh, pure and delicious Take adavamage of 

our special 10-day offer to new customers: 

Loft Chocolates: 1 ib, A rare treat for candy fovers, 

Each piece 2 joy to taste. 

Peanut Brittle: 4 \b. Crisp, fresh and wholesome. 

Old Fashioned Gum Drops: 1 ib, Fine jellied 
sweets of lemon, licorice and rose. 
Send only $1 for ALL THREE 
pounds, We prepay postage and 
guatantee satisfaction, 


Dept. 261, 400 Broome St., New York 
CANDY CATALOG SENT FREE 























Free— Goodyear Raincoat —Free 


GOODYEAR MFG. CO., 
6867-RD Goodyear Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 
is making an offer to send a handsome Raincoat, to 
> ee See locality who will show and recom- 











at tt friends, 


i yor want ene, :write: tetasiy. . 
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g the City 
‘the “Farm 


Agricultural engineers tell us that more power is 
required to operate the farms than any other industry 
in the United States, 

Because of financial and other economic reasons, 
only a very small amount of this power is furnished 
by electricity. Twenty years ago the same was true 
of power in manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion—only a small proportion was electric. Today, 
more than one-third of all power used in these 
industries, and practically all lighting, is electrical. 

The electrical industry is cooperating with farm 
organizations and with the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture to solve problems which are delaying 
the general electrification of farms. 

Wherever possible, electric service is being given 
to farms and rural communities—service that takes 
city conveniences to the country. 

Private initiative under state regulation is doing 
the job. True understanding of common needs and 
desires, together with earnest cooperation and con- 

tinued fair regulation, will speed the extension 





of electric service to the 
farms of the whole country. 


r™ 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 














The Finest 
Yankee 
Ever Made 


The New Improved 
YANKEE 
HE New Ingersoll Yankee is 
now on sale in stores in all 
parts of the country. 

It has the same stylish antique 
bow and crown that is used on ex- 
pensive watches; a handsome new 
dial; a beautifully damaskeened 
back plate; and other refinements 
and improvements that make it the 
finest Yankee ever produced, 


Models *2 00 40/1000 











| Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
‘tised:prod 


10n but are of- 
os cheaper 


adver 











This F 
FARMERS! o"S‘o°% 
Tells How Other Farmers Are 


ADDING PROFITS! 


By making every field yield 100% - 
Drain! Ditch! Terrace! Protect soii = 
from washing. The low-priced MARTIN 


DITCHES and TERRACES 


Cuts new ditches—cleana old ones to 4 feet d jeep. 
Open or tile and irrigation. All-steel adjustable, reversib 
Horses or tractor. There’s money 
in the ditching business. 10 Days 
Trial. Write nth the oot ay todays 
OWEN 
DITCHER & GHADER co. ine 
Box 431 Owensboro, Ky. 





30% o 
jt anion eatafied. custo- 


76 Dis re Wh FENCE & a — we . 
Bevartment 5501 Cleveland, Ohio 





ba Saved 19X%c a Rod,” 

)} says L. R. Ramsey, Mar- 

ss: N. G. You, too, can 

save by buying —- at 
gf aetory 











| Adatess letters to "Uncle PE" care of The Progressive Farmer | 


The Progressive Farmeyp 








Eight Good Resolutions for 
Boys and Girls 


pypean Boys and G a 


One of the most important 
girl can do is to 
es of other peop 
ind mistakes. A wise man, it is 
by the mistakes of other people; 
a tool hardly by his own. In The Pro- 
gressive Farmer week before last we 
printed a lot of mistakes as reported in 
a prize contest, and other “mistakes” are 
given in The Progressive Farmer nearly 
every week as a warning to other people. 
Boys and girls will do well to read these 
letters and try to avoid the blunders set 
forth. 


things a 
profit by the ex- 
both successes 


' 
perienc 


said, 


nroht 
pt TILS 


Right now I want to call your attention 
to a list of eight especially important 
things one very thoughtful man recently 
said he would be sure to do if he were 
and just starting out in life. I 
commend all eight ideas to you:— 

“1. [ would take care of my health. 
I wouldn’t over-eat. I would get at 
least eight hours sleep every night. I 
would confine all my drinking to water— 
lots of it. 

ge 
‘ones 
and 

“3. I would pay cash for everything. I 
wouldn’t contract any obligation unless 
[ had the money in the bank to meet it. 
Credit is ,a good servant but a bad 


. 
master, 


young 


ast two hours 
history, 


would read at i. 
day—mostly biography, 
economics. 


“4. [ would try to do my job a little 
better than it was ever done before. If 
[ were peeling potatoes, I would be the 
fastest peeler in the city. If I were keep- 
ing books, I would get out my monthly 
balances promptly, even though I had to 
work overtime. 

“5. I would cultivate 
thing to which I could turn in my 
ments of leisure. 


a hobby—some- 
mo- 
“6. I would start a bank account and 
deposit to my credit a definite amount 
every pay day. I would let nothing in- 
terfere with this habit. As my savings 
began to accumulate into a tidy sum, I 
vould be cautious about investing them 
without asking the advice of a respons 
sible person. 

“7. I would value fri 
remembering that it is friends 
one must turn when one is in trouble, 
and that friends cannot be created overs 
night, 

a 
time 
as possible. 
to do 


resolut 


ndships highly, 


to one’s 


would be systematic, having a 
and a place for everything so far 
When I made up my mind 
a thing I would write down my 
ion and follow myself up to see 
that I carried it out.” 
boy or girl who reads 
vy many of the 


{ wish every 
this page would 
eight resolutions you will adopt as your 
own. I wish you would adopt all eight. 


Your friend, UNCLE P. F. 


Has a Definite Aim 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

COOK, milk, and do most all kinds of 

housework, as my mother has been in 
bad health for about two years. I think 
that is the first thing our girls should 
learn—how to cook, sew, milk, etc 

For helping a little girl with her music 
lessons, her father gave me $3.50. With 
this I bought some eggs I had 
good luck with them, and now have a 
large flock of chickens. I have still 
better luck since reading about how to 
care for them in The Progressive Farm- 
er. I sell my eggs to a housekeeper who 
takes all I have for sale. Selling 
eggs does not interfere with my g 
to school, since I have to pass by the 
lady’s house every mo > I also have 
a nice strawberry and sell the 
strawberries. 

My ambition is to be 2 music teacher, 
‘ 7 a ee ee 


see how 


to set. 


the 


going 


vill the re’s a way. 

S Sabine County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note.—With the in lustry that 
this girl has, and with her ambition, she 
will make an complished and useful 
woman. Every one should have an aim 
in life and work 


*“T Will Take My Stand to Live 
and Die” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

| AM a farmer boy and I expect to be 

a farmer man some day. I chose this 
as my profession on account of the 
many advantages there are on the farm 
as well as the comforts and joy that can 
be found ther The farm may not be 
the place to soles the most money, but 
there is where I will take my stand to 
live and die. 


The farm is the place to raise a 
healthy, bright, and industrious family; 
to have the most beautiful and happy 
home. Other side lines of business may 
be carried on all right, but where farm- 
ing is the general profession and all 
work together in harmony, there will be 
found a happy and prosperous homé. 

; CECIL KENNEDY. 
Attalla County, Miss. 
Editor’s Note—You have e 

our sentiment, Cecil. The 
the place for the indolent, lazy, 
but there is no other place 
Americans grow into higher 
and womanhood than on a 
farm and under the guidance 
tian paren 


A Junior Audubon Society 
Las 


art a juni 


to attain tt. 


xpressed 
is not 
ind bad, 
young 
manhood 
Southern 
of Chriss 


yarm 


4 
where 


our ti tows who 
cided to 
since 

good sport 


summer a lady in 
over of birds 
Audubon = si 
some of the boys thought i 
to kill birds. The society started with 
about 30 members. We met 

month for four or five months, th 


pended for the seas 


once @ 
en suse 
This spring st every Saturday 
and had very interes inj rograms, We 
watch birds and and their 
habits. If a bird’ est is found, the 
member that ibout that 
kind of bird that he can, and at the next 
meeting he makes a report. With all 
the members doing this, we have a long 
and beneficial program. Besides, somes 
always reads about a bird at each 

ing. We beli >» ol 


, birds 


finds it learns all 


or 
y 
—4 


that the life 
been saved by our s0° 
I think The Progressive Farmer is 4 
good paper, but it would be liked mofe 
in our town if it had bird stories in it. 
GLENN {ON. 
Hudson, N. C. 


Editor’s Note 
- your nice letter 


HICK? 


—We want to thank you 
ind compliment you 
h 1 ing organ 
Audubon society. Can't 

> and gi ‘rls more abow 
striving to a 
son se it ts 


nunity for 


y Ow : tell 

he work your society ts 
and how and for 
organized? 


what 


Making Plans to Go to College 


AM a farmer's boy, 12 years old, aad 

in the ninth grade. 

I milk the and feed 
night and mor Besides this, 


g 
‘ 2 
in the field and at the 


e horses 
I help 
house. 

I have five ad of cattle and shall t7 
to keep them to pay my way througiag 
college. ' LESLIE SILLS 
Rapides.Parish,.La. 
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Do You Save it? 


Fodder conservation through shred- 
ding or cutting is highly profitable. 
About 37% of the entire feeding 
value of the crop is in the stalk and 
leaves. Every ounce of that 37% can 
be utilized either as feed, or as bedding 
and fertilizer. No stalks to bother 
with in handling manure. It is the mod- 
ern, efficient, profitable way of hand~ 
ling the stover. Added to this is the’ 
saving of time and labor. The high cost 
of labor is making machine husking and 
shredding very profitable. Investigate. 


Write for free booklet No. 537. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, IIl. 


Omaha, Neb. Columbus, O. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















STOP 
FEEDING 
RATS 


SECURO RAT AND FIRE- PROOF CORN CRIBS. 


Low in price and absolutely indestructible. 
Write for descriptive folder. Agents want 


Securo Company, 
§ E. Lexington St., BALTIMORE, MD. 














Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
ipurlog years of service, a 4 cosT 


any wagon good as new w EL ss 
down—easy to load. oem 


EMPIRE wie:co. rox ti Guinea 














Would YOU 


Like to Earn $200 
a Month! 


You Can—It’s Just Up 
to YOU! 


Why resign yourself to uncertain seasonal labor 
where the hours are long and the pay is small— 
when almost at your doorstep stands Opportunity 
inviting you to a position of trust with salaries 
that are only limited for your capabilities? 
You haye the WILL to succeed—to advance to 
that Dlace in life to which your energy properly 
entitles you—with a fair education as a founda 
» & few months’ training in specialized busi- 
Ress practice will qualify you for the highly paid 
Positions that are stepping-stones to success. Op- 
portunities look for you when you are worth find- 
Mg—we have more requests from employers for 


competent assistants than we can supply 
HELP WANTED— HELP WANTED— 
FEMALE MALE 
Young ladies as sten- Stenographers, book- 
ographers and book- keepers, and _ office 


keepers. Salaries to assistants. Salaries 








month. Graduates of a month. Excellent 
the National Busi- opportunities for ad- 
Bess College prefer- vancement. Address 
pd Address Box Box 38T. 
You ca ssion at the 
Nati: few months 
be e e positions 
Dete utiply your 
incor months” 
ome Business 
Olle lars a ar 
to yo 
Send r I f ti big 1 
acTibe the courses and th 
that ! you. With it we 
“— a i nk all ready for 
ow 1 may join the members 
Ahead Folks’ at the National 


There's no time to lose. Put your name and ad- 
ress on the coupon and mail it in today—NOW. 


BROAN ON as, 






BUSINESS eo 


ROANOKE, 


PATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Gennche, Va. 


aA nt to get ahead in business. Send me full 
leulars regarding your business training courses 
4 opportunities. 
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Plant i in October for the Best 
Onions 


F YOU are looking for a new money 
| pies have a fertile loam soil, and are 

willing to use fertilizer liberally and do 
more work on less ground than has been 
your habit of doing, then plant an acre or 
more in onion seed 
—not sets. Sets are 
all right for the 
house garden or for 
the local trucker 
who wishes to sell 
green or bunch on- 
ions, but do not at- 
tempt to grow ma- 
ture commercial on- 

PROF, NEWMAN ions from them. 
Grow them from seed sowed in October, 
Onions from seed sowed at this time be- 
come large enough by December to es- 





cape serious injury from severe cold. The 
tops may be killed back by freezing 
weather but the bulbs remain uninjured 
and start growing again when warmer 
weather comes and continue fo grow at 
intervals through the winter. 

When spring comes the plants are well 
established in the ground, hardy, and 
grow off rapidly when kept thoroughly 
cultivated. Onions grown from seed are 
of better quality than those grown from 
sets, yield better, and keep better. The 
fine, large, smooth, handsome onions we 
see on the market are grown from seed, 
not sets, and we can grow them just like 
this imported product. They are being 
grown, but only in a few localities. 


Get the Seedbed Ready Now 


ELECT the richest piece of well 

drained land you have and prepare it 
at once. Do not select land that is in- 
clined to clod or bake. It should be well 
filled with humus, deep, and may range 
from sand loam to clay loam, although a 
predominance of fine sand is preferable. 
Do not select land that is subject to 
washing. 

Preparation should begin at once. Disk 

first, then apply stable manure heavily 
and disk this in. Do not use fresh or 
lumpy manure. Poultry droppings have 
high value for onions. Manure from 
stalls or the barn lot is especially desir- 
able on account of its effect upon the 
physical character of the soil. 
When the land has been disked fine 
and the manure worked in, then break 
not deeper than the soil has been plowed 
before. Harrow after breaking. After 
each rain that falls before planting time 
disk or harrow again. This frequent 
stirring in preparing the seedbed is high- 
ly important. 


Be Sure to Use Enough Fertilizer 


O OTHER vegetable requires higher 
fertility than the onion,” says R. L. 
Watts, an authority on trucking. No 
matter how fertile the land may be, com- 
mercial fertilizers are used in large quan- 
tities by successful onion growers. We 
do not recommend less than 1,000 pounds 
per acre on the best soils or less than 
1,500 pounds on good onion soils. A ton 
per acre is a good quantity, especially 
when close planting and wheel hoe culti- 
vation is practiced, as is recommended. 
The fertilizer should analyze about 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, 3 to 5 per cent 
nitrogen, and 7 to 10 per cent potash. 
For soils inclined to be deficient in pot- 
ash such as sand or muck soils, the fol- 
lowing mixture will answer: 

1,000 pounds acid phosphate. 

300 pounds cottonseed meal. 


300 pounds nitrate of soda. 
400 pounds muriate of potash. 


For soils better supplied with potash: 


1,006 pounds acid phosphate. 
400 pounds nitrate of soda. 
300 pounds cottonseed meal. 
300 pounds muriate of potash. 


Mix the fertilizer with the soil thor- 
oughly by disking and—harrowing, but 
do not plow it deeply into the soil. The 
onion is a shallow feeder, 











(Continued next week) 



















































































HE extreme durability and economy of Case trac- 
tors is due to simplicity of design, and care taken 
to reduce friction. On all sizes, the drive is direct to 
both rear wheels. Simple spur gears throughout avoid 
friction and thrust. The heat treated steel gears resist 
wear. All shafts are unusually rigid to resist all strain, 
Teeth are cut to roll instead of rub on one another, 
and their surfaces are smooth and hard. 


a 


Ss 


Gear shafts are made of unusually rigid material, to avoid 
springing. High grade roller bearings are used, firmly held in 
accurate alignment to prevent binding strains. Every gear and 
bearing is unfailingly lubricated. 


ee 


The whole train of gears, from the crank shaft pinion to the 
master gears, is tightly enclosed to exclude dust and dirt. No 
detail that can possibly reduce friction is overlooked or neglected. 


—— 


The result is a tractor that outworks and outlasts other ma- 
chines, making a good investment for its owner. Write for an 
interesting booklet, ‘““Better Farming with Better Tractors,” 


ee ed 





J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 
Dept. J21 Racine Wisconsin 
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GALVANIZED it 
PAINTED TIN SHIN 
RIDGH ROLL. VALLEY. GUTTERS. 
DOWN SPOUTS. 
Slate Surfaced a peeses $508 ores one 
Shingle Roll Roofing......... 


— araanes — 
ply, $1.15; iy, 81-08; S-ply. ote. 
Ruberold Strip A‘ohalt Shing 6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphait Shinetes 6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile tadividual Asphalt 








Shingles ......... $6.50 « square WRITE TODAY  } One big, slashing cut by 
Richardson Wali Board—46 in. wide, 6, 7, 8. 8 . Y = ze big. slephing cut tiags 
10 and 12 ft, tong, $3.50 a 100 square feet. _ FOR CUT PRICES | P,P, 38 ognize Brae. 


ame price as before the 











All our goods are nationally advertised brands, war. Now 1s THE TIME 

new stock, guaranteed quality. HOUSE, panne 2 ie a vere 

Buy from us and eave the difference in freight. Saute aiknee BOTTOM. . a 

jen: O- 
BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO, GOT BETTER R Roorine) 23"4\% i0dap por 
J wn. L BE DELIGHTED WITH 7. TEE YL Low's tory prices. ¥ xB 
aLr TERIAL. lis ie. 8 f Cl 

at write: Suit am pleased and ‘eateted” BF of Gisolag 








by ordering from 


Two CRIMPS: QuR DOUBLE C 
| EACH EDGR Jit 5 Find “i ks ste 
Ps | 4 wn ers a n e Wricn KES A W. ATERTIONT Fie K. e: aa oud pode: to 
ad gall on. eo Halls, Hammer and $ wy ke ed 
ee with every order 


ROOFING FOR We also manufacture GALVA- 


NIZED STEEL BHINGL 
provement in Inner Tabes since autos 4 BVERY USE— Gat AV ANE ? jROOFIN sed 
were invente ir Gauge in valve J it) G of all kinds, and RE) 

/ SEEN SPHALT nit LES AND ASPHALT 
re < = Tubeshows pressure / Roof ‘ING IN MOLL sell direct to you 


ory prices. Our NE W's BU he ING BOOK tells ai 
AiR-GAGE co 


about roofing and siding and inay have just the informa- 
Inner Tubes 


Fe see' are looking for. WkITx FOR YOUB SREB 
7 We h t ab 
zou Proven) itso forthe next 80 } no 
we ma ise 0 
—sell on sight to almost every car es. SEN Te 
owner, Save trouble, time and ex- REE SAMPL Es. “ROOFING BOOK AN 
pense. Add one-third to tire life. Paul 


salesmen make big profits selling direct to car 
cure own tires and tubes at factory prices. We 





—to use and introduce the greatest im- 







RICES. Get Guaranteed Roofing direct f the f 
— and keep in-your own pocke* ths profit others we 


Owners. Se- 
can use 2000 Address 


more men at once, Experience and capital not necessary. 
Big Free Book Explains Al, WRITE TODAY. SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
PAUL RUBBER CO. Dept. 26, Salisbury, N.CGv] Dept. P. Savannah, Ge 














GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES raf 


HIGH GRADE CATCH FIRE <= 


SLATE SURFACED MILL END 
ROOFING Red or Green $1.65 


Each roll contains 108 square feet with nails 
and cement. 


WALL BOARD 
$3.50 100 sq. ft. 





























48 ins, wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 ft. long, 
rite for price i} 






























RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO. Richmond, Ve. DIRECT TO YOU- FREIGHT PAN 
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continuous 
Service 
since 


INT. 


not one cent 
jor xepairs 


engine 


Says R. Stanley Dutrow, Walnut 
Grove Stock Farm, Charlestown, W. 
Va. “That 1!4horse Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine that I got of you is certainly 
some horse for work. Theonly REAL 
engine I ever owned.” Says Silas A. 
Smith, Oakboro, N.C... “The en- 

ine I purchased from you in 1917 

as been in continuous service ever 
‘since and has not cost one cent for 
repairs.”’ 

Over 350,000 users have approved 
the “Z’”’ Engine. No matter what your 
power requirements, there is a “Z” 
Engine to exactly suit your needs, 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these en- 
gines in stock and will save you 
money on freight, 


1% H.P, “Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54 
142 H.P. “Z’? (Magneto Equipt) 74 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90 
Ss pH ed (Magneto Equ'pt) 110 
6 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 170 
f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your towa 


FAIRBANKS, 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 


Youthern Branches: Jacksonville; New C-teang 
Atlanta; Dailas 





NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noi.e—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake Si., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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The Progressive } irmep” 


How the Women Lived and Worked 


Another Interesting Story of ‘Old Times in the South’’ 
By MRS. LULA B. RUTLEDGE, Dallas, N. C. 


OST of the houses in the South 
M in the old days were built of hewn 
logs with chimneys made of stone 
and sometimes of wood. The 
fireplaces were very large and there were 
only wooden shutters to close the win- 


even 


dows, 

For the doors there were latches in- 
stead of locks. There was a string to 
the latch, and a small hole in the door 
just above the latch through which the 
string was put, so one could pull the 
string from the outside and lift the latch 
so the door would open. When a planter 
would say to a friend, “The latchstring 
is always out,” he really meant, “You'll 
always find a hearty welcome at our 
house,” or “We will be glad to have you 
come again.” 


I.—How Cooking Was Done 


SMALLER cabin built very much 

like the “big house” was located 
somewhat back of the house. This 
cabin also had an immense fireplace out 
of all proportion to the size of the cabin. 
The large hearth was needed, for this 
was the kitchen and all the cooking was 
done on this fireplace. Grandmother has 
often told me of great-grandfather’s 
large kitchen fireplace. She said it was 
large enough to use eight-foot wood, but 
they usually used it four feet long like 
cordwood, as that was the size generally 
used in the “big house.” 


The baking was done in iron ovens, 
which were large pans with legs so coals 
of fire could be put under them, They 
also had iron lids so coals could be put 
on top of them. Many families did all 
their baking in these ovens. The food 
that required boiling was placed in iron 
pots and the pots were hung on the pot- 
rack over the fire. Some families had 
“Dutch ovens” built of brick or stone. 
They were about four by eight feet, hav- 
ing a furnace underneath with a smoke- 
stack at the back and an enclosed apart- 
ment above the furnace for baking bread 
and pies, or on extra occasions for roast- 
ing a quarter of beef, a whole mutton, 
pig, turkey, or ham. Baking was done 
in this manner once a week, always on 
Thursday, 


Grandmother said they used saleratus 
to make the bread rise and it would al- 
ways turn the bread yellow. The women 
were all excited to learn that someone 
had been to a distant town and brought 
back some “sodas” which would make 
the bread rise and yet leave it nice and 
white. 

They had a block sawed from a large 
log and this block stood om end in the 
kitchen to be used for making beaten 
biscuit. They placed the biscuit dough 
on this and beat it until it would blister, 
which required an hour or more of con- 
stant beating. By this method they made 
their famous which 
were always prepared to be taken along 
when they went to market. Biscuit pre- 
pared in this manner would keep in good 
condition for several days. They went 
in wagons and camped along the way, 
and it was necessary to prepare food that 
would keep. 


“beaten biscuit,” 


The first tomatoes that grew in this 
section grew at great-grandfather’s hog 
pen. Grandmother said they admired 
the beauty of the fruit, but never dream- 
ed that one day it would be a favorite 


vegetable dish. They thought the odor 


was very offensive. 
II.—Making the Family’s Clothes 


HE women led very busy.lives. Dur- 

ing the Civil War many women and 
children did all of the work on some 
farms. Where they did not own slaves 
they always dropped the corn and cotton 
seed, picked the cotton and peas, hoed 
the crop, and sometimes plowed. Some- 
times they helped gather the corn and 
they always helped shuck the corn unless 
there was a corn-shucking. Besides this, 
they cared for their children, did the 
baking, washing, sewing, mending, scrub- 
bing, etc., necessary for their families, 
They had to begin with the raw material 
and manufacture the cloth to clothe their 
families. 


The larger girls would card the cot- 
ton into rolls and spin it into yarn and 
reel the yarn into hanks ready to be 
dyed. The mother would set a task for 
each girl of a certain number of hanks 
of yarn to be spun during the week. 
They usually gained a half day and 
sometimes a whole day by working 
rapidly. This extra time they used very 
much as they pleased. They always took 
a part of the time to spin some yarn of 
their own, and when their mother began 
weaving for household purposes they 
would get her to weave a counterpane 
or two, a few towels, sheets, tablecloths, 
or whatever they liked. They then used 
a part of their time hemming sheets or 
tablecloths or putting fringe on counter- 
panes. The sewing was done by hand 
but by keeping busy they were able to 
finish many articles. They were put in 
their “hope chests” along with the patch- 
work quilts they had pieced and quilted. 
Each girl tried to have the most com- 
plete outfit of household articles in her 
“hope chest” the time came to 
furnish a home of her own. 


when 


The housewives had learned by ex- 
perience to dye their materials any de- 
sired shade of purple, brown, yellow, 
red, or black, etc.,and were skilled in the 
art of weaving- They could weave these 
colors into rich plaids, stripes, grays or 
solid colors as fancy dictated. One could 
weave about 12 yards of cloth in a day 
or a bolt in a few days. It was neces- 
sary to have several bolts before she 
could make up one season’s clothing. She 
worked at her weaving when there were 
no other pressing duties, and usually had 
any kind of cloth she needed on hand. 

Sometimes one especially active woman 
in that line would act as the neighbor- 
hood “tailoress.”. My dear old father 
would laugh until he almost cried every 
time he tried to tel! about his first tailor- 
made suit which one such woman made 
for him. He suid the “roundabout” had 
just come into fashion. That was a coat 
with the front corners cut round instead 
His mother gave him some 
had woven and he went 
who took his meas- 
ure. Ey mistake she cut his coat too 
short, however, and it lacked at least 
four inches of coming down to the top 
of his pants. The pants were long and 
the shirt was white. We could imagine 
how a tall boy would look with the short 
round coat and the great, gaping four 
inches of white shirt, and long trousers. 

“Daddy, did you wear it?” we asked. 


“Tt 


of square. 
nice cloth she 


over to the tailoress, 


1 


“Why, of course I did,” he said. 














WILL YOU HAVE A FINE CROP OF BUR. CLOVER NEXT SPRING FOR YOUR 


CATTLE TO GRAZE ON? 


was clothes. We couldn’t afford ty 
throw away a new suit just because [ 
didn’t like the cut.” 


Once during the Civil War my uncle, 
Capt. Monroe Kincaid, came home from 
the army on a furlough. He brought 
enough calico to make a bonnet for each 
of his two little sisters. These bonnets 
cost $15 each, and Ann and Bettie were 
very proud of them, because they were 
the very first calico ones they had ever 
had. Calico was scarce then. This was 
their last gift from their brother, for a 
little later he was killed in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 


An aunt of mine was the first person 
in this section to buy a sewing machine, 
Ladies came for miles to hem and gatheg 
ruffles or to do the outside stitching, 
They thought the machine work was 
prettier, 


III.—Tallow Candles and Light- 
wood Knots 


I per lighting used then was wax and 
tallow candles. These were also made 
by the busy housewife. The candle light 
was used for lighting the supper table, 
for cooking, and for eating breakfast, 
for these pioneers were early risers, 
They used candles to go from one room 
to another at night, and sometimes they 
were burned until bedtime, but were 
usually put out and saved. They were 
not really needed after the night chores 
were finished and the family had ass 
sembled around the great fireplace, fof 
everyone could work or study by the 
light of the pine knot. The pine torch 
was used as the farmer uses a lantern— 
to go to corn shuckings, ’possum hunt« 
ing, or to a neighbor’s house. 

My father said when he was in cols 
lege the students surrounded an im. 
mense fireplace and studied while the 
boarding-master sat in the corner and 
kept them a brilliant light by casting 
on a fresh pine knot when necessary. 
Father said the first kerosene lamp he 
ever saw was used on the supper table at 
a place where he spent the night on his 
way to college. He said the odor was 
so offensive he could hardly eat his sup- 
per. 


IV.—Courageous “Little Betty” 

WHEN the Civil War closed and the 

Yankees were returning North they 
stole several horses in this neighborhood. 
They would take anything of value they 
could lay their hands on. One day grand- 
mother and grandfather were away from 
home when the children learned that the 
“Yanks” were coming. One of the girls 
bridled the three horses and rode one 
and led the other two into a dense for- 
est. A\ few minutes after she was out 
of sight several Yankees rode up to the , 
house and one asked my Aunt Bettie, 
then a small child, for something to eat. 

“Father and Mother are away,” she 
told them, “and there isn’t any baking 
done, so I can't give you anything.” 

He then asked her for ham, 
whereupon she reached for the key and 
went and locked the smokehouse, Then 
turning her back to the door and looking 
straight at the soldiers, she said: “I 
can’t let you have the meat, for Father 
and Mother are gone.” 

The Yankee began talking very harsh- 
ly to her, but just then an officer came 
up and ordered the man to leave het 
alone. 

The other aunt saved the horses. When 
grandfather and grandmother returned 
and they told their stories, grandfather 
was very proud of his brave little girls. 
After that the meat was hidden in afl 
old gold mine some distance from the 
house, ‘and stayed there until my father 
came home. from the army. They 
enjoyed eating it with him and were ail P 
glad “Little Bettie” had kept the “Yanks- | 
from taking it. 


some 
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40 Years’ Success 7) os “ 
Forty years of popular- Cook: Yassum; reck 
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Sete Deere BR oS Soe : 
The Plow That Sheds CHINESE TORTURE “With flowing tail and flying mane, ; 
iia Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain,’ 
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The sharp-pointed share has Shrill 
correct suction — penetrates the inside of the house, but eight-year-old 


like a dagger. Narrow, taper- Bertie, seated on the piazza steps, seemed e } 
ing moldboard of genuine soft- totally . unconcerned. ; £ 
oy a EE AE ODDIE nima 


center steel, sheds in difficult 





soil. Unusually long beam — tle brother must be frightfully ill.” | } 
plow runs steady. “No, not ’zackly,” led Bertie. “H \X JHAT do you possess that i is more pat: rent, more | 
Built for lasting service from ar eae “¢ | egy tt IE el eiccnaise g Weag tered, willing, more helpful, more money-producing, all 
handles to clevis. Heavy, one- oa eng Tee ee, 4 s ' } : eal > i 
| piece steel frog holds beam and fer =Sunday school.”—American Legion | things consi ered, than your horse? 


_ Weekly. : : . 
ere or teed cin ge ls age Then be thoughtful, considerate and merciful, as you should be. 
: ong, solid steel landside pro- SOMETHING BETTER TO KISS ; ; . : P - om w j , gal 

costed than sous ter abitiel de> It will satisfy your conscience and reward you in worldly gain. 
























































tachable heel. Extra stron The Young Wiie—The new nurse is very . 

beam will withstand sueaneek scientific. She never lets anyone kiss the TAPATCO COLLAR PADS 

condition. High-grade oak , ‘ : ‘= 5 nd—Whe si . are absorbent, resilient, soft, cushion-like—they 

— strongly braced and ae i sihesblithe siene Ma ra age age ; protect against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. — { 

ttached. nd the next day the nurse leit.—Prince i 

: . ready with a BR this year. Have ton Tiger 
: the satisfaction of alight-draft, steady- Patented Hook Attachment 
. runn Ee, on ily « handles d plow th: - WANTED HIS SHARE OF THE EATS i 

sheds, ou can get the size you War f 
at your John Decre dealer's. , One day as President Lincoln was leaving { i Wire Staple and Felt 

the White House he was accosted by ld i Washer securel 

Write today for free folder. Negro ie sesed in tatters and carrying an ~ {, . - 
—- John renee: a omeey ae sket, “Am you _s " eebeddinad, esse attach Hook to Pad. { 
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: ‘ “ ” - ; 6t...3 ‘ 

§ Yes, said Lincoln, what can I do for Pat inU s, ‘a APAT oe 6 8 j 
; . " you; dec 1, 19 i 
RADE ; FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS] “Well, you see, Mr Linkun, I’se from Rat im Can, Demand this fastener. i 
| Virginia an’ I’se a mighty poor man. I hear i 
dat — 7 a ree hn ee Constitu We also manufacture a complete line | 
| Candle ihe ye! ee called man, an’ Ise here to get of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- { 
. eW eg ‘pitied ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 







SAFETY FIRST 





Make $60 to $100 a Week FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Introducing thie wonderful new Sam (after half a day's hunt)—Boy, we've 
ey kA been huntin’ for half a day and ain’t seen The American Pad & Textile A 


urns Kerosene or Gasoline no panthers yet. I don’t believe there’s 
Clean, odorless, economicel. Burne none here. Canadian Branch Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. Forty-One Years 


































% air, 4% > 1 " 7 or ’ . i i 
Hee Dye Seal. Abootesety onto, George—’Course dey ain’t, I made sure of Chatham, Ontario Making Pads 
: t er than wick lamps. Patented. dat befo’ we come.—Judge. (4) 
G e eaeserement of age. Table 





















PRETTY TOUGH 





take 
Poet and do collecting. 






























missions paid same day ‘een Silo Judge—Have you anything to say before 
orders. No experience necessary. T pass sentence? 
= started at once. Big season : P 

won. Write today for catalog Burglar—Yus, your honor. It’s pretty tough 






. and special agents offer. bein’ identified by a guy wot kept ’is head 
ier Fail AKGN” ee oe under the bedclothes the whole time!—Lon- 


don Opinion. 
THE SUBTLE RUSTIC 


Stranger: “Why don’t you arrest that 
farmer in the flivver who just cut that 
corner? 


Constable: “Jest wait, stranger. That 


SS ah He. feller’s jest our official dee-coy. If ye want 
TTA A to see some arrestin’, wait till some tourist 
sees him cuttin’ ’em, an follers. suit.”— 

Sunehellas Ge take. F.0.8. 























































kaos Roofing Products 
mc. Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 


American Legion Weekly. 


















































































































































































































Silo hotter, fas fas- 
j brecoting me machin 1e. Ottewa 
jail Sgee. 1-ren Boor Games: Kens. yy, lightning and storms. Durable—rust-resistant. 
Free spook nad, Speclal Ofer, Soop Eputersh. 9 $€222222T-2 3 =e Made from ApoLLo-KEYstonr Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets—the 
. mt grawa MFG. COMPANY, HAMBONE'’S MEDITATIONS | | sents, rooting, spoxting, and all exposed shert ital mark. Look for tha kapstone shed below Pegi trade 
; —it « t t t t 8 ) } sale x ) 
Kans. rivrssu PA. By J.P Alley Platos Pick ‘one cially poidn for re aside noon as | pale balldinns ajers, pan nang A te: : se eg eg 
i (Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Ino.) AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| UTERO Eeniy| fait TAKE A HEAP mo’ 
7 OFFERS FARMERS. POULTRY SMARTER MAN T’ TAKE 
! RAISERS AND DAIRYMEN_ GOoD AD-VICE DAN IT 
—the most wonderful rt 2 ‘; 2 
anywhere in the cae ede el bs —— D ‘6 vE Bs ab Send AY | One Man Alone Pulls 
; pee in Prices and terms on farm or poultry and oT u “ n 4 1923 KIRSTIN 
: wf re a: Waele ae and learn aed : Big Stumps } Drum Type 
J e 0 0 ifo Ol 0) 
Be acthing toll abe Tora eee wa Use It 30 Days Ea Shaner atea 
you. Address, i.) : : rooted stumps. No extra help needed. 
E. BEE GUTHREY, Secretary, aoe SL of steel-- fastest, sees 
l ) ite Northeastern Oklahoma Chamber of wv WY 
| Now. Commerce, Box 350, Tulsa, Okla. ~~ ONE-M 
4 r 
on 4 ‘ : , _ _ ws ‘4 
Mi tend hi factory ee 
Peds 35 if mon cone rot ng. Strep, Hone of Brash PRE. Write — = Reduced -~ Torts 
Jones 0., NM. Lawler Ave., Dept. 117 , Chicago. Demonstrators Wanted } Set bo foes, Mon ce tow ten aod Wee Poaes a 
tern ettiy allow ethers to 4-3 4 spodeie and “triple ‘power. Prices es fom’ aa | Mich.; Port- 
; RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS KIRSTIN clears land quick, easy and $89.50. “Small ‘morthly payments, if  gecired. and, Ore.; 
> Liberal commissions. Write pays after 30 Days’ Fri we write for Atlanta, Ga.; 
teday. Only one man in each locality. © Land Clearing Book—FREE. SanFrancisco 
A.J. KIRSTIN CO., 1202 Lud Street, Escanaba, Michigan | 
| 
| ANTE Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
$133 to sigz 4? Dept. C255, Rochester, N. Y. With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 
; AMONTH © Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) This mill will turn your timber into lumber to sell your neighbors, to use 
, Yael—See © Specimen Railway Postal Clerk Ex- in building Gneiiings, a. fences, etc. Also fence posts, laths or shin- 
Country & amination questions; (2) schedule gies. Too, there is a demand for sawed crossties and they bring @ 
, pphance ) showing places of U. S. Government ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE good price. THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of 
1 ck rigs” O; eee list of Government i. mill, has a capacity of 3,000 to 6,000 oes pat day, and can be opera’ 
oo “4 gent’man ax me ef mah ole mule sconomically. WRITE FOR FREE FOLD 
: (a aR eae oe kin trabbel fas. Weil, he kin wid he LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., Albany, Georgia 


hin‘ laigs ” MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mille, Peanut Pickers, 
‘i Planters and Distributors. - 











872, (18) ” The Proordtsive Fape 
In The Poultry Yard 


WOODS SEEDS By J. H. WOOD 


FOR FALL SOWING Record Keeping utes gach day, and 


HE sooner we keep accurate cost and 





Our seed are all carefully selected and tested for , . : 
germination. We believe “Better Seed water sale records of the farm flock, the No Best Laying Breed 
Crops.” Our 1923 Fall Catalog, just published, sooner we will realize the earning power 
complete with information about seeds for fall of the little hen. Many small leaks will “Wiai [is the best laying 
planting. Mailed free on request with our Crop be located and cor- varicty of chickens?” 
Special, giving current prices. rected. All feed and oe no such breed. Ege-lay 

T Is i 5 i. -2 2 -iaVing 
Wood’s Seed Wheat a red other expenses ability is an inherited characteri tic and 
Our high-grade stocks are the very best obtainable a should be charged large egg records are made by ns thet 
and are grown on limestone soil, selected from against the flock, and niet inherited the ability, and | an .: 
crops that produced 30 to 40 bushels per acre. all sales and all fed . d cared f E a >a a 
All crops were inspected and found free from poultry and eggs | and cared tor properly. in othe 
disease. Thoroughly recleaned and free_ fom 4 consumed at home 
all objectionable weed seed. Plant them for a should be credited 
bigger wheat crop. to the flock. Many f 

5 It is true that a few of the more com. 


Wood’s Fulghum Oats wm wooo farmers have eet f the more c 
: ; ie Meet thele feck i non breeds and varieties are bet- 
The earliest oats suitable for fall sowing. Very heard to remark that their flock just 

ar ats suite a ig. Very : “a sitan 18° 2 yroducers, as au erage 
productive. Are ready for harvest just before about paid expenses, when as a matter i a ; roduce > A " ; v rage 
wheat crop. Produce large, heavy grains of finest of fact, eggs and poultry consumed at "4" their thi Pai ecnciy + a 
quality. Fulghum oats are always readily salable. home and not credited to the flock ‘4 rs TOF TRIS Gimerence 1 enat 2 lang 
W d’ . meant a handsome profit, considering "UME! or experienced breed rs are 
ood’s Abruzzi Rye cash invested and labor expended. striving to improve the common varieties 
Specially adapted to Southern ‘soils and condi- E ery le + to one experienced breeder trying to im. 

. . ° ° . r 4gg9 recorc snouic ye KCD rom day ° r 
tions. Stools out well—gives a quick, vigorous - iy ' ite: my ' . a Ti ” prove the less common variety. Natur: 
. seh, be a “tH , ; ’ to day and totaled each month. (ce . : $ * - . 
growth with large well filled heads that mature ; ; ally, many breeders can make more rapid 
early. Furnishes excellent pasturage during fall record sheets are not available, a calen- progress than a few. Egg-laying c mpe 
and winter without materially reducing > grain dar will be found a convenient place to j.,.> ; Pay clei dla e 
‘eld | terially reducing the gt tees : ts titions have been won by many breeds 
yield. record production. By studying the rec- : 
ord carefully, causes of sudden changes 


words, egg record$ are the result of in- 
dividual inheritance rather than bre 
characteristics. 


and varieties, but the majority have been 
won by the few common varieties. Asa 
matter of fact, a world’s record for an 
individual and a world’s record for pe: 
production was recently aoe i ae 
tralia by Black Orpingtons, a breed thi 
is not common or popular in .\merica. 
It is best when purchasing any breed or 
variety to obtain stock from a good 
laying strain. 


Wood’s Crimson Clover 
The wonderful soil improving and fertilizing crop. 
Turned under, it is considered worth $20 to $30 
per acre. Makes an excellent winter and spring 
grazing crop 


can be located and corrected. The egg 
record can be used as a barometer to 
record irregularities in feeding and care. 
Slight changes can be made in feeding 
with the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion. In case production is too low, 
either culling should be practiced, or 
feeding methods changed. 


Wood's 1923 Fall 
Catalog , 2 W. WOOD & SONS Records of sickness with symptoms or 
Mailed Free on Request SEEDSMEN RICHMOND, VA. death should be recorded. It will then 


be possible for experts to give you more What Our Readers Are ; .. 


definite information as to the cause and 
method of correction. HE Progressive Farmer | 


PU REBRED ] mi ) ES } O CK Sales records should be recorded as great help to me in teachine 
made. It is impossible to remember de- and girls agriculture. I ha 


ails long, < inaccurate ecords are boys anc sirls j , 
BERKSHIRES ee a POLAND- CHINAS tails long, and inaccurate record ur y and = girl im my 


i henrennnnan 1 USClCSS. school—and I want to help t! 


Write for samples of any of these seeds and copy 
of our Fall Catalog and Crop Special, giving 
latest prices on all seeds for fall planting. 



































Sows, Pigs. SP iE CIAL SALE ° i ee 1 ) 5 « ce 
K K S H { RE S now oO Write for agency in It will then be pé sssible for experts to Fa er i v I ae ot , = 

( rritor " : ‘armer r classroc ise. ——- Gi 

ep geese tell you how you can save on feeding armeér for Classroom use. ; 


Parrott, Greenville Co., S. C. 


MILLERS” Free Catalog will ‘ e es girls ‘ sendit 
| PROFITABLE ) give you prices of Boars, Gilts, Accurate feed records should be kept. ter boy and os - re ag 
= or - ~ 2 he lie 


. . - A. W. & L. D. MILLER, : 
Are the kind that are bred to far- Harrisonburg, Virginia. | cost, or get better results by changing 


row and raise large litters of vig- : the feed or method of feeding. oe <a 


orous pigs that quickly develop i ‘ P 
sat hogs of he highest possible . PG _HOLSTEINS — ae , Hatc hing rec ords should be ke pt ot You are doing a great worl 
quality at the lowest cost. We sy the number of eggs set, the per cent ot trust your influence will cont » to 


breed that kind from long experi- HOI STEIN- FRIESIANS for Sale fertility, the per cent of hatch, and the spread and be felt in the future even 
ence in selection, mating and de- REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL cost of operating vour incubator. Possi more largely than in the past Your 
velopment ALVES AND HEIFERS | Wf — ‘ vestes ; Hi ka aE Slag , 
pny arias m 2 months to 1 year old, Sired by 30-1 bly you will find it cheaper to purchase principle of land ownership is entirely 
s oil : ’ bull and out of heavy milking dams ‘hicks or saa ts ft . Ke 
a bend “ith ee ALSO REGISTERED YOUNG MILK COWS ae CHICKS OF Muntured pullets than 00 | correct and 1 long to see more of our 
start a herd with a small outlay About to freshen hatch your own. ae Sa aeiaiaced Macace oe cna 
ee tiniatis : KM cee ak ait tleeen Prices reasonable. Apply eae “3 _ tenant farmers become landow! rs. In 
, 5 site ie ak; iM DAVENPORT, . “ Once the habit of record keeping is my humble opinion, land ownership by 
, $ arter arm anover, Va. . ‘ i . ok 
PINEHURST FARM. Leonard Tufts, Owner, a j| tormed, the making of the necessary the actual farmer himself is our only 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. F " : r 
entries on your books will be as natural salvation from poorer and yet poorer 


—_ Hollins Herd aetied — | as collecting the eggs at night. Simple lands and people—W. W. Holding, Jr, 
DUROC-JERSEYS All cows. hele yeasty reoorda Ss. O. testing | records should require only a few min- Wake Co., N. C. 


continuously for many years “eae Segis-Ormsby 


breeding 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mana 


Denartmont F, Hol Col . Virgin . . 
nee Saeameincenes Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 
OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins, etc., issued by the United 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | States Department of Agriculture, that will help progressive farmers this 


PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- month and next: oS ae att 
CHICK: orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 1075 “Sntormantas Grape Juice: How to 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades, Post- 218—School Gardens. Make it. f 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our <a . 1080—Preparing Barreled Apples or 
Hatcheries EAST, AND WEST from which 345 Pe el eo 4 Market. 

to ship. A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free. 12%—Testing Farm Seeds in ome an 1085—Hog Lice and Hog Manze 
Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. School. “ 1110—Lice, Mites, and Cleanliness 
477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 1119—Fall Sowed Oats. 


JORDAN’S CHICKS PELIVERY GUARANTEED 515—Vetches. : 1123—Growing and Planting i! 
Fall Chicks Pay Well. 614—Saving Labor by Hogging Down Seedlings. 


Popular Varieties .......... $14.00 per 100 Crops. 1142—Growing Crimson Clover 


DURO\( SAI E Leghorns i Oe st Fae #10,00 per 100 756—Culture of Rye in Eastern Half of  1168—Winter Wheat Adapted 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, United States. United States. 


332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 76—The Common Cabbage Worm. 1172—Farm Slaughtering and 
Thursday, September 20 : 763—Orchard Barkbeetles and Pinhole Lamb and Mutton. 


? ; Borers. 1175—Better Seed Corn. 
50 HEAD— —50 HEAD QUALITY Chick Price Cut 797—Sweet Clover: Growing the Crop. 1208—Trees for Lawn and City Street 
This is the most attractive lot of DUROCS we White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, 11c 859—Home Preservation of Muscadine 1230—Chimneys and Fireplaces. 
have ever offered at public auction. ye wi White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- _ Grapes. _ : : 1244 Diseases of Swine. 
sell some of our BEST PRODUCING SOWS tons, 12c. Assorted, 9c. Agganted large breeds, 10c. 885—Wheat Growing in the Southeast- 1250—Green Manuring. 
= ote FA gy sg READY Yatalog Fr ern States. 1282—Nicotine Dust for Control of 
end ta as Tg BR MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 886—Harvesting Soy Beans for Seed. Crop Insects. 
to head any herd. 900—Home-made Fruit Butters. 1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 
Sows and Gilts bred to JORDAN’S WONDER. —“A GREAT BARGAIN IN DAY-OLD CHICKS’— 915—Reducing Weevil Waste in South- 1310—The Corn Ear Worm. U 
twice grand champion, North Carolina State Now is your time to put out chicks for high priced ern Corn. 1324—-Lamb and Mutton and Their sé 
Fair, and OAKLAND ULTIMUS, an out winter broilers, capons, early spring and late summer 943—Haymaking. in the Diet. 
pggere~ Ragmonadl onsmanna hocks In late summer eags are at the highest price. 970—Sweet Potato Storage. 1325—Rural Planning: The Social A% 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY to strengthen your rn and, Beds, $i2; Wysndottes, $18; Leghorns, Sil; 1049—Baling Hay. pects. 
rerd or start a_ herd of the kind that bring thourvitve POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Virginia. ? . 
HIGHER PRICES and BIGGER PROFITS R — In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you Juve 
. . law 
ho ba a hye oa nae Baby Chick A S b do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins or circulars 
or Descriptive Cat — =, 
Re gt Om Taal aby cKs ugust eptem er you need most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the fol! Teng 


intormation, Ad Ship Wednesdays. Per.. 95 50 «100 500 Sete 
$3.25 $6.00 $10.00 $45.00 blank, and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the 5é 


Bro rhe > d 
JORDAN DUROC FARM, Rocky’ Rein af $3.75 $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Mixed for Broilers .+.... $3.00 $5.00 $9.50 $45.00 


McCullers, North Carolina. 20,000 Weekly. ©. Al NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Farmef, 


. ° Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Chicks— 8c Up, C.0.D. —Chicks I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have marked with an X-mark in the above 
Remember, you must mention The Pro- ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS and MIXED. list. Yours very truly. 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- | 1° Per cont one SOR; anette. Nome 


tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. | c. m. LAUVER, Box 36, McAllsterville, Pa. 
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eptember 8, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always ohtrese THE rave 

FARMER, Raleigh, N. 


The above_rate applies to be 
Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


PAPAL AL AAAARALR EDO OLS 


LIVESTOCK 


eee 
tisement should be in our office at least 
it is scheduled to appear 


‘Qi 
State 














BERKSHIRES 
“Taree Prolific Berkshires—P Leroy Hall, H 
boro, N. ¢ 
> I Young € 4 Se 





























I 
ing f : 
8 to » 16 open gilt W ! 
100 ths. each Ap ayy Farm L 
hat Ww. N. Chan ;. Manager 
“a DUROC._JERSEYS 
Rex Duroe Pigs A f 1 r hoa Pp 
to M Farms, (1! h R \ 
“a R ered Dur Pigs—8 i 
Ir Duroe Farm, Cr N. ¢ 
Sensation strali s by W i i 
f s i 30 s i 
} t ne ‘ ’ lt i 
te, Jna S. Adams, Route 5, A 
na 
~~ HAMPSHIRES 
“R | , Hamps hires-—-Bred_ gilts Serv boars, 
: t breeding and marking W D 
\ M } N. C 
MAMMOTH BLACK 
~y Mammoth Hog—Write for deseript f this 
John A, Young & Sons, Greensboro 
» 1a 
“oO. 1 Val Hill F 
P.O 
a eS i Fe . - om 
I n boar. J. F. P 
7 POLAND-CHINAS 
a Rig Be } 3 G. G. A 
] W vil \ 
; I | I Pola China Pi $ 
( H I ‘ e Anders ( i 
“100 Head. rn breed- 
j I r’ i 
“ I 
I I Ik ( ‘ I 
Tr boar Purebi holera i 
I. I Siate N. 4 Rout ! 
( $ ( I Yearling I 
an I ion 1922 
y wa Also att ve 
Hi ter, Winston-Saler N. ( 
~ GUERNSEYS 
F Sa Registered G sey 
old, first ck $150 gets Als 
Chilbr Farm, H, M. Ske ( 
Vir i 
G Breeders Notice Annua 
Guer l ksv c. 
Offer fram heat eon 
art $ catalog, add T 





HEREFORDS 


Car Load Fine High Grade Hereford Yearling 
A 











Heifers and Calves—Immediate delivery. A. Barclay 
Taliaferr Box 185, Orange, Va 
| sera ll A nae Mel ee eee 
HOLSTEINS — 
Splendidly Bred Young Holstein 1 Heifers 
for Sale—Prices right. J. P. Taylor Va 
JERSEYS © 
Bulls, Heife rs — Register Mi rit stock Accredited 
herd Mt. Pleasant Stock Wal 1. Fairfield, Va 


For Sale—Very Fine Jersey 
mente §9422—Sire, Meredith’s 
’ Camelia Lecn 








"RED POLLS — a 


























the South—Dual Purpose Red Pol - 
milk. Write us your wan Oa! “Grove 
Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., _ Ha lifax County 
= en - — _ 
= SHEEP 
Hampshire Sheep—Rams and Ewes. Sunnyside 
onesy Va. 
ss MULES 
Te ken Mules—2 to 4 years old. First rea- 
onat Ter accepted. A. Barclay Taliaferro, Box 185, 
Orang 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Shoat ind Pigs—Purebred, large, big-boned Po 
land-( Duroc, Spotted Poland-China, and Poland 
China Dur Cross—Hest strains of each breed. The 
ideal f rs, , thrifty, and growthy. Prices for two or 
more: 8 weeks old, $6 each; 50 Ihs., $7; 60 Ibs., 
70 Ts 80 re 100 Ms., $10 each. Boars t 
Fequest? A tock guaranteed as represer 
afd Stock Farm, Box 171, Lynchburg, Va 
wm PP PL PP PPPS LAPD PPP LLL were 
A ; Ive Goa 
RK u better res 
ae 
Fem H yea - F 
$5. Sam H ww, Ra ( 
For s 
Fng h S r | Stred 1} Gre 7 
Mik : Cc. P. ¢ Ron 2, M 
V { 
i iH P ty $15. 
9. 1. « 60 1 : W. I. 0 
‘a a ee ar en 
4 iT, } R 1, K 


Ma $7 $5. C. E. Swa 
( 
sa J Pr i $7 f 
$ r 
Lit } P r 
45 i, $ H. I. Law ( 
‘ i] 
McDonnal, Rig ¥ “Irish S Sire 
( Peggy I ( 
Wortl 7 
z any & 1 far Harvld ¢ Bri 





I d u | s for 
1ipped on 10 day trial, and priced 
faction guarante ed, P. M. 























livered; 50 to 250 Ihs., 25c, delivered; lar amoui 


20c, nut delivered. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


OOO OO eee 



































an 
~ Te ant Ff I ige ana— 
Zeus vered, 30 Catalog 
LEGHORNS 
Husselmant Brow! Leghorn Hens—Extras $2 
Satisf guaranteed, Frank Puryear, Orang Va 
Grand Exhibition Quality 8. C. Dark Br Leg- 
horn Cockerel $1.50 each. D, H. Reel, lron Station 
\ h Ca a 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
 Ariste Barre R Ezgs— vat $ 
M Rey Hilbur Currie, N. ¢ 
B I k < M h I 
z ( v & Mir 1 Terra T N. 4 
i Db x al Rit Dark I 
R I l L Mou ¥ Fa 
ha H ] Rock ¢ I Z 
’ ) \ A. Dav 1 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
K ‘ Recs 1 1 \ ( 
a eg = _— a 
] IR. Hu ‘ R ! 
Red P i ( ( s t 
t R Ked I 
I I t \ = 
¢ t a: $ rk. M. I 
( ‘ 
Dark vet S. ¢ R ( ] 
arly $2 t tir 1 $ 
D. H Station, N. ¢ 
WYANDOTTE 
Silv La Wya I " W ( t 
N ‘ 
For SS } s i Ww) Wyand P 
t ‘ | ‘ 
(a I har ’ I y | 
Hi i ] 
BABY CHICKS 
Chick : Sig catalog free, Comfort Hatchery, 
M 
Chick I ] ( 
vw ‘ 
t Baby Chieke y habiee from 
] ( Pr 
i 0 i 
A ] ( r 
‘ M H M 
_ TURKEYS 
Pur { Bourbon Red 1 - 
na \ a M 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
a , . Pp 7 
M. (r & 8S I N. 4 
Spring Hatel Roch Ruff Wyandottes 
\ r Strair $ M M t ul 
= { 
Orders Prom ! l I i 
Buff Ory Chi ¢ I R 
1 Jor t ‘ 


PLANTS 


_CABBAGE- —COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO 














Wak Held 8 d Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants 0, 7 
1,000, $1 postpaid. Leroy Ha Hillsbo N. 
( went ant ard Plant For winte hea 

200, & 500, $1.25 0 $2, prepaid. Cou 
Com I \ 
Field-grown Cabbage and Collard Plants —2%0, 50 
600 $1 1,000 $1.50 5.000 $6 pre id 
ipment Li lale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. ¢ 
L Frost-proof Ci 
Coll r early | 1 
500 $1.2 10,000 
Lett i Sale gel Va 
masville Ga 











i Pla For fall and v 
} at Dutch cabbag rr 
ts eollard 200 f 75 00 
4 paid Express collec $1.50 
er 1,000. Pr pment Good plants Piedmont 
Plant Company, Ga 
Cal bbaxe » Colla ard, Tomat Lettuce, Onion, Beet 


Brussels Sprouts, Kale Koh) Babi. 


Leading varieties. Postpaid: 100, 














$1 1,000 ,uliflower pla 
prices me Satisfz . 
D. F. Ja rville . 
- NURSERY STOCK 
Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the bes 
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OATS 


Fulghum Seed Oats—I ew 5-bushel bag Fr. oO. B, 
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Farm—Conveniently 1o- . = — 
eco Belt of Southeast 
Safa’ TT PUREBRED POULTRY 
PORE POPE canal LEGHORNS 
en eee 4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 
} r 4 At $1! Each 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
OUR 9th ANNUAL SALE OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


WILL BE HELD AT OUR 
WOODMONT abtngprgy- THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th 
Di rea 
Complete Herd Catalog will be Mailed Only on Application 
E. L. HAMPTON, Proprietor NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Tennessee State Fair 
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The Five-passenger Six-cylinder Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


A New Buick For You! 


New in appearance and design but Buick through and 
through in character! This sums up the 1924 six-cylinder 
touring model of a car that for twenty years has been an 
institution among American farmers. 


The new Buick differs from the old in the wider utility and 
greater dependability which it affords—in the more strik- 
ing beauty which it possesses. Its new Buick 70 H. P. 
valve-in-head motor provides power to travel mud and 
sand, steep grades and hills more surely and with less effort. 
And with this power is also greater safety, for the 


c 


famous Buick brakes are now applied to all four wheels. 


— 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE Busi t, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.uIntT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Vaive-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in AW Prineipal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





